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| ae _— in Chicago 


depressing sight, the middle-aged com- 

munity where all hope has left the 
people. Even large, old trees, fresh with 
spring, cannot conceal the lassitude of men 
and women loitering on unpainted steps or 
leaning through the scrofulous frames of 
unwashed windows. Paper scraps and last 
autumn’s leaves decorate untended or al- 
most non-existent lawns. Somehow every- 
thing looks dry. In doorway after doorway 
white patches say that vacant apartments 
are available and multi-colored “For Sale” 
signs betray the surrender. of the people 
within. The residents in flight or preparing 
for it are leaving behind the visible signs of 
months or years of a fearful expectation that 
paralyzed community pride. The white resi- 
dents are caught in a morass of logic based 
on false premises. They feel themselves 
forced by Negroes to move to escape im- 
pending neighborhood decline. Step by step 
the residents do everything to insure they 
will lose what they want the most—a good 
community. 

Chicago’s growing Negro population gob- 
bles up more housing every day. Block by 
block neighborhoods change from white to 
Negro. At first the whites resist, strength- 
ened by the belief that Negroes bring down 
property values, create slums, and breed 
crime. Feverish efforts to keep the Negro 
out have a fatal flaw. They are centered 
around keeping all Negroes out. With the 
first that breach whatever boundary has 
been set as the line of defense, morale crum- 
ples and with it resistance. Fear of being 
the last white in a Negro ghetto sets every- 
one competing to be the first to leave. In 
a flurry, encouraged by real estate specula- 
tors, “For Sale” signs sprout up overnight. 

Nine chances out of ten the well intended 
person who jumps into this turmoil in the 


F or NecRoEs creates Chicago’s most 


By WARREN LEHMAN 


hope of bringing some relief will have one 
or two arrows in his quiver. If his first is the 
brotherhood of man, his second will be 
proof that property values do not go down 
when Negroes move in. People whose friends 
or relatives have lived through transition 
in other Chicago neighborhoods—where the 
bottom dropped out of the market—will be 
called on to have faith in what a struggling 
young Ph.D., almost certainly not a home 
owner, reported in an unpublished disserta- 
tion about an experimental inter-racial com- 
munity some thousand miles away. 
Deterioration very often does take place 
when Negroes move in, and the matter 
might as well be faced. The question is why 


do selling prices go down when Negroes pay 


ridiculous rates for the same housing. Or, 
why do overcrowding and slum conditions 
seem to accompany Negroes when they 
move? The reasons have been imperfectly 
understood except by those who make a liv- 
ing buying houses from whites and reselling 
them to Negroes. 
me * * 

A few months back a woman phoned the 
Chicago Commission on Human Relations 
simply to get a grievance off her chest. She 
knew there was no redress. Since her family 
was grown she wanted to sell her home, 
located in a transitional neighborhood, and 
she was willing to sell to a Negro. An old, 
established, real estate firm in the neighbor- 
hood was given an exclusive listing. When 
several weeks had passed without a prospect 
visiting her, she went into the office to ask 
what the trouble was. She was told that 
white buyers were not interested, that the 
agency would not sell to a Negro, and that 
her price was too high to attract a specu- 
lator. 

This is the position in which white peo- 
ple usually find themselves in a transitional 
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neighborhood, and it is not just because the 
real estate man did not want to deal with 
Negroes. If this woman had gone out to get 
her own prospects she still would have had 
to find a mortgage lender to finance the 
sale. Whether her prospect had been Negro 
or white that would have been a difficult 
job because lenders are loath to give mort- 
gages to anyone in a transitional neighbor- 
hood. The only person who can be counted 
upon to have money and to be willing to 
deal with Negroes is the speculator. 

The speculator’s money comes from 
sources that the small borrower usually does 
not know much about. They include indi- 
viduals and companies that want very high 
interest rates or large discounts. Such terms 
can be demanded because the supply of 
money to finance racial change is very lim- 
ited. Though it costs him quite a bit, the 
speculator is enabled to pay cash for prop- 
erties being dumped by fleeing whites but 
which are highly desirable to Negroes. This 
enviable position allows him to repay the 
cost of the borrowed money and do quite 
handsomely for himself. The price he offers 
to the white seller may not be attractive, 
but with no alternative the seller will soon 
surrender and add his voice to the many 
spreading the word that property values go 
down when Negroes come in. 

To find a buyer the speculator will use 
the want-ad columns of Chicago’s Negro- 
owned daily, the Defender, where he will 
announce the down-payment in bold type 
without a word about the full price. The 
down-payments are extraordinarily low, 
starting at $100.00 and seldom going over 
$1,500. If he is one of the larger operators 
he may have twenty or thirty listings in the 
paper at one time. 

Prices are set for a market where demand 
far out runs supply and where terms are sold 
rather than houses. The speculator usually 
discourages his client from getting his own 
lawyer because a lawyer might check the 
County records. There he would discover 
that the price being asked of the Negro 
buyer may be twice that paid by the specu- 
lator a few weeks before. 
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Doubled prices are not uncommon. A 
Chicago lawyer who checked the home pur- 
chases made by many of his Negro clients 
found that a young couple had bought a 
one-story frame house with stove heat for 
$13,900. The speculator who sold to them 
had paid $4,300 to the former white owner. 
In another case the jump was from $10,500 
to $19,000, and in yet another from $10,500 
to $21,000. The Commission on Human 
Relations recently checked the histories of 
nine randomly chosen properties in a tran- 
sitional neighborhood and found that seven 
of the nine had been sold to their present 
Negro owners by speculators. The price in- 
crease ranged between 60 and 120 per cent, 
or from $6,000 to $12,000. 

A person buying on such outrageous terms 
is in a very precarious economic position. A 
month-long vacancy, an illness, or a lay-off 
could bring the whole shaky empire of 
promised economic independence crashing 
down around him. As you might guess, the 
speculator has a way to get out from under 
the rubble without losing a thing. The de- 
vice he uses is the land contract. This con- 
tract to buy real property is much like that 
to buy a TV set or an automobile. The 
seller keeps the title and with it most rights 
except use. The seller can re-possess the 
property if the buyer defaults almost as 
easily as “Happy Jack” re-possesses a car. 
Unless he has a good lawyer, the buyer will 
forfeit all the money he has paid in. The 
speculator will go out and find a new buyer. 
A building can be turned over three or four 
times in a few years and each time that this 
happens the speculator collects another 
down-payment. 

The land contract is normally used as an 
alternative to a mortgage when a seller 
wants extra protection because a buyer's 
equity is quite small. When it serves that 
function no objection can be made. How- 
ever, when the contract, giving that extra 
protection, is combined with often outra- 
geous prices, the effects on community sta- 
bility are very serious. 

A banker in Chicago estimated that half 
of the houses bought by Negroes in transi- 
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tional areas were purchased on such terms. 
Between 1950 and 1956 the number of 
houses owned and occupied by Negroes in 
Chicago increased by twenty thousand. If 
the boost per house averaged $7,000 on 
10,000 houses, real estate speculators are 
making ten million dollars a year in Chi- 
cago alone. The money they siphon off 
could be circulating in neighborhood busi- 
nesses, perhaps to purchase home improve- 
ments, if a more satisfactory way were 
available for financing homes being sold by 
whites to Negroes. 

Beyond the immediate loss of money the 
community suffers in more subtle ways. The 
effects of speculation in a segregated city 
rattle on for years. A run-down, red brick 
two-flat in one of Chicago’s transitional 
neighborhoods used to bring its white owner 
$95.00 in rents each month. He sold to a 
speculator who sold to Negroes. Their 
monthly payments are twice what the in- 
come used to be. The buyer has few choices. 
He can cut up the apartments into smaller 
units; he can let the building run down 
further; or he can lose money. If he chooses 
not to lose money, he must pass the “specu- 
lators tax” to others in the form of over- 
crowding and high rents. 

He will also earn the dislike of his new 
neighbors by failing to come up to their 
standards. They will notice that the house 
is much more crowded than it used to be, 
and the darker faces will stand out quite 
clearly. They may also see a pile of lumber 
in the yard but find no building permit 
posted. Their fears of what happens when 
Negroes move in will be vividly demon- 
strated before their eyes. The next specula- 
tor to solicit on that block will find the 
neighbors more receptive to his prices. Thus 
the never-ending cycle grinds on. 

If a tragic fire were to strike this building 
and loss of life bring it to public attention, 
the rentals being charged would be widely 
advertised. The white community would 
cluck a righteous tongue as word passed 
back and forth about how “they” exploit 
“their own.” 
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The creation of excuses for prejudice is 
but one of the effects of the cost of housing 
to Negroes. Besides the widely reported 
social ills which proliferate in areas of poor 
and crowded housing there is another effect 
of having two distinct housing markets. 
While not often recognized, this effect is 
closely related to another problem now com- 
ing to the forefront of public attention—the 
need for renewal of the rotting-core areas 
of American cities. 

In many cities modern skyscraper apart- 
ments are replacing the most dilapidated 
structures. At the same time, Negroes are 
moving into areas new to them where the 
buildings, though now new, are conservable. 
The buyers, however, are in no position to 
invest the money needed to turn the tide 
of decay. And if one should have a little 
money left after payments on the house, as 
likely as not, it will end up in the hands 
of a marginal home improvement company 
that does poor work and charges too much. 

Special difficulties will be met when it 
comes time to clear or renew those areas 
now changing from white to Negro. Gov- 
ernment agencies can and do pay reasonable 
prices for property condemned in the proc- 
ess of urban renewal, but the cost of housing 
to Negroes is far out of line with the cost 
for comparable housing in non-transitional 
areas or to other people. It is well within 
the realm of possibility that government 
agencies could pay a reasonable price to a 
Negro home owner without that being suffi- 
cient for him to pay off the balance he still 
owes. Thus he would be left responsible to 
continue paying for a house he no longer 
has. Individually and collectively Negroes 
can be expected to resist urban renewal 
when it will take away at a loss homes that 
cost so much. And resistance will be greater 
if the housing shortage continues and the 
next home will have to be bought at the 
same inflated price and with the same im- 
plicit threat of eventual clearance. We 
might expect that as the Negro population 
grows in our central cities opposition to ur- 
ban renewal activities will carry more weight. 
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The cycle of racial transition is the result 
of what sociologists call a “self-confirming 
hypothesis.” There are things you can make 
happen simply by acting as if they will hap- 
pen. If everybody believes the value of 
homes is going down in a neighborhood, 
widespread decisions to dump will make 
prices go down. In a more involved way, the 
same thing happens with community de- 
terioration and the arrival of Negroes. The 
very belief that deterioration is inevitable 
leads people to act in such a way that it will 
happen. When it does happen the belief is 
confirmed and guarantees the continuation 
of the process. 

At the heart of the problem in transi- 
tional neighborhoods is the breakdown of 
the forces for community stability usually 
commanded by the real estate industry. 
From the moment a real estate man consid- 
ers which houses to show a prospect through 
the process of mortgage approval, ethical 
real estate men and bankers are considering 
not only the buyer but the community and 
the security of their investments in it. It is 
no profit to a locally based real estate man 
to sell an expensive house to someone who 
will convert it in order to meet his monthly 
payments. The real estate man hopes to do 
business in the same neighborhood for many 
years and so does the banker. 

To the speculator, selling to someone who 
must convert is to earn his money twice. 
The man next door will be an easy mark 
for a sale once he discovers what has hap- 
pened. Because ethical real estate men fear 
public reaction to their serving Negroes, 
they often leave the field when Negroes 
move in. In doing so they surrender their 
power to maintain community standards to 
the not so gentle hands of speculators whose 
only interest is in a “fast buck.” 

* * mK 

There may be a way out, though not an 
easy one. At least one neighborhood group 
in Chicago is beginning an experimental 
program which comes realistically to grips 
with the economics of transition. A policy 
of strict exclusion was rejected when its fail- 
ure was witnessed in neighboring areas. 
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Flight was rejected because its cost is too 
high. There is not only the loss that comes 
with forced sale to speculators but the cost 
of buying comparable housing elsewhere. 
Then there is the loss of a pleasant, estab- 
lished community with adequate public fa- 
cilities long since in and paid for. 

The neighborhood association decided 
that if speculation and fear could be con- 
trolled, the neighborhood could absorb 
without difficulty those Negroes who arrived 
within a process of normal turnover and 
who were subject to the same type of real 
estate control which had helped maintain 
the neighborhood in the past. 

Three local real estate men were con- 
vinced to go along with the program. They 
agreed to give free “horse-back” appraisals 
to anyone in the community who asked. 
With such an appraisal in hand a resident 
is forced to realize the real cost of selling 
to a speculator. 

A large employer in the area agreed to 
foot the cost of publishing a pamphlet de- 
tailing the many advantages of the neigh- 
borhood and the costs and uncertainties of 
moving elsewhere. The pamphlet, to be 
given broad circulation throughout the area, 
also advertises a non-discriminatory referral 
service which will attempt to put qualified 
prospects in touch with those who want to 
rent or sell. Finally, it announces a vigorous 
campaign for housing-code enforcement and 
community betterment to be carried on by 
the association. 

Meanwhile negotiations were begun at a 
local bank. Would the bank consider financ- 
ing homes for Negroes on the same terms 
it finances them for whites? Certainly the 
banker was startled, but recognized that the 
approach being presented had merit. He 
agreed that if the majority of the people in 
a block indicated their willingness, he would 
cooperate. 

With this commitment the board is able 
to go back to the community to begin to 
rally support. They have several important 
things to offer in return for a willingness to 
accept Negro neighbors. They offer ways 
and means of assuring that the neighbor- 
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hood will continue to be a desirable place 
to live in. The first assurance is that those 
Negroes who move in will be financially 
able to hold up their end of community 
maintenance. That would be assured by a 
mortgage lender who would apply to Negro 
buyers the same credit qualifications he ap- 
plies to white. The second is that whenever 
any person has to sell, there will be mort- 
gage money available and the seller will not 
have to lose his shirt to a speculator already 
well supplicd with monogrammed ones. 
Additional controls are promised by an ac- 
tive organization working closely with Chi- 
cago’s Building Department to prevent code 
and zoning violations. The middle-man as 


7 
owner-speculator can be replaced by the real 
estate agent who has a long-term investment 
in the community and who must keep 
everybody’s best interest in mind. 

The program has one weakness. It is be- 
ing done in one small area which, because 
of its open-mindedness, will eventually feel 
the full weight of Negro demand for hous- 
ing. Even at that it may succeed. It would 
certainly succeed if more neighborhood 
groups or whole cities could be brought to 
recognize the futility of absolute opposition 
to Negroes. Perhaps then everybody could 
reach the goal that all this strife is about— 
a good community. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor: 


My attention was arrested by Carey McWilliams’ 
article, “John Brown and Civic Freedom.” His refer- 
ences to the Civil War centennial and the Commission 
brought me up sharply, because my brother Edmund 
is an executive and administrative officer on the Com- 
mission’s staff. Though he himself is not directly con- 
cerned with issuing the special material about which 
Mr. McWilliams complains, I gave the article to him to 
read and pass along to the staff member responsible. 
Edmund says mildly that McWilliams exaggerates about 
“the flood of material’ that flows from the Commission 
“every week.” Otherwise he has not expressed himself 
and will not. 


However, I know that both the Commission and the 
staff are aware of the delicacy of the whole idea of 
commemorating the Civil War and tread warily along 
the path assigned to them. “Commemoration” is the 
word they insist upon using, not ‘‘celebration.” Unity 
is the theme stressed, not division or anything that 
might stir up old animosities, bad enough as they are 
in the present wrangle over civil rights. 

On the latter subject, viewed separately, Mr. Mc- 
Williams’ points, or some of them, are well taken. But 
when he refers to “the Civil War amendments,” it 
seems to me that he is confusing the Civil War itself 
with its after effects. Granted that those amendments 
“were, in a way, the capstone of the war,’’ the basic 
issue on which the war was fought, as he wells knows, 
was the question of whether or not a state had the 
right to secede from the Union. Lincoln’s avowed 
purpose was solely the preservation of the Union. 
When he did finally get around to issuing the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation he himself was doubtful of its 
legality and admittedly used it as a war measure. 
This, too, Mr. McWilliams knows, as well as the fact 
that the Fourteenth Amendment was not passed until 
1868. 


However inherent in the war were the issues of 
slavery and of the rights of the Negro, the Civil War 
Centennial Commission was appointed to commemorate 
the Civil War, 1861-65—that and nothing more. 


Mr. McWilliams has a complete misconception of the 
functions of the Commission; and in his commendable 
concern for the Negro he sacrifices logic to emotion. 
Believe me, if his ideas were followed, enough 
“passion” would be generated to start another civil 
war! Can he not be sufficiently objective to realize 
that the Commission cannot properly take sides or 
become involved in the cause that he so ardently 
espouses? The Commission’s role is not that of crusader 
—or judge. No matter what it does or fails to do, it 
is certain to be criticized by liberals or conservatives, 
by North or South, both of the latter sincerely con- 
vinced in 1861 that theirs was the “clear vision” and 
“moral energy,’ though both were less certain by 
1865. 

Incidentally—unfortunately, I think—not a single 
Negro was appointed to the Centennial Commission. A 
Tennesseean and a Georgian, noticing this omission, 
urged that Negroes be asked to serve on advisory com- 
mittees. In suggesting this to General U. S. Grant, III, 
chairman, they smilingly asked if it surprised him that 
they, the two Southerners, were the ones insistent 
upon including Negroes. Liberalism and a sense of 
justice to one’s fellow-man are matters not of geog- 
raphy but of individual convictions. 

But enough and too much of this! I must add that 
I speak for myself only, not for any member of the 
Commission, certainly not for my brother. And I speak 
with complete tolerance of Mr. McWilliams’ right to 
his own views. 


FRANCES Gass 





Dear Editor: 


My only comment by way of rejoinder to this letter 
would be “Chicago Jewish Forum readers interested 
in finding out more about the work of the Centennial 
Commission should consult the article by Dan Wake- 
field in the January 30 issue of The Nation, ‘The Civil 
War Centennial: Bull Run with Popcorn’.”’ 


Carey McWILiiamMs 








Hugh of Lincoln and the Jews 


several thousand in eastern England, 

were accused, first by local inhabitants 
and then by the Crown, of murdering a 
young Christian boy, Hugh, as their contri- 
bution to an annual Easter sacrifice com- 
memorating the crucifixion. (The legend of 
Jewish ritual murder was recorded as early 
as the fifth century by the church historian 
Socrates? and lives still in the twentieth cen- 
tury, as Jewish inhabitants of East European 
villages were annually reminded in the first 
quarter of this century.) As soon as the 
rumor appeared, of course, many Jews fled, 
but others were taken prisoners, and even- 
tually some seventy were tried for the crime. 
The incident was described contemporarily 
in the chronicles, such as that of Matthew 
Paris,? the Annals of Waverly,’ the Annals 
of Burton,* and in news ballads.® In addi- 
tion, the Patent Rolls,° which may be the 
only objective contemporary document 
available, list the investigators for the Crown 
(and their fees), and the names of the men 
sent to bring the Jews to court. From them 
also we learn that on Nov. 26, 1255, the 
King appointed two men to appraise the 
houses of the Jews who fled or were impris- 
oned. We find that on Dec. 10, 1255, a boy 
named Benedict was pardoned of the crime. 


| 1255, the Jews of Lincoln, a town of 
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By ROBERT L. SAITZ 


We tread of Henry III’s attempts at justice’ 
as he proclaims that anyone coming to him 
with false tales of sons being killed by Jews 
will get the same punishment intended for 
the slander victims (and thus we see how 
common such tales must have been). On 
the other hand, economic historians tell us 
that the outbreak of such accusations in 
Lincoln coincided with the King’s need for 
money.’ Beyond these names and details 
we find no corroborated detail, for in the 
annals, chronicles, and ballads, where the 
incident is described more fully, few ver- 
sions agree, and these accounts are more like 
story and legend than a reporting of an 
event. In these accounts we can see how 
the Jews involved in an alleged incident 
(the court documents give no conclusive 
evidence for or against the charge) take on 
a character more symbolic than real, and, 
by becoming allied with popular and con- 
ventional symbols of evil, find an enduring 
role in literature and continue to live as 
symbols, even in periods when not only the 
incident itself has been forgotten but when 
the Jews themselves were not present, as in 
England during much of the fourteenth 
century. 

The contemporary accounts of the Hugh 
incident, both prose and ballad, are polemi- 
cal, and, emphasizing the immediate danger 
of a national and international Jewish con- 
spiracy, they give, in a detailed description, 
supposedly derived from a confession (the 
confessor is called Copin in some stories 
and Jopin in others) the plans of a council 
of English Jews to seize a Christian boy. 
These include the selection of a particular 
boy who went through the Jewish quarter 
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and the tortures and indignities suffered by 
the boy before his ceremonial murder. Mat- 
thew Paris, for example, stresses the politi- 
cal danger of such a convocation. He fears 
the Jews as a nationally well-organized 
autonomous group of non-Christians repre- 
senting a danger to the Christian state; 
here, in the death of a Christian boy, he 
finds a perfect cause for a strong editorial 
in his chronicle. Paris devotes another sec- 
tion of the chronicle to the incident, when, 
late in the year, after thirty-five of the 
imprisoned Jews were released from the 
tower of London, he writes that they were 
still guilty and constituted a real menace 
to the Christian state. 

The Annals of Burton elaborate on the 
conspiracy and the torture, including eye- 
witness details, and adding details on the 
confession and the reportedly successful 
attempts to bribe Richard of Cornwall to 
stay the execution of the Jews imprisoned 
in London (most of whom seem to have 
been eventually freed by the Crown). An- 
other source, the Anglo-Norman ballad, 
Hugo de Lincolnia,® becomes even more 
imaginative, giving us details of conversa- 
tions between the conspirators and a de- 
scription of the wounds of the child 
(identical to those of Jesus, it is noted). 
Yet while these contemporary accounts are 
probably dealing with only an accusation, 
an incident that may never have happened, 
and while they already include much fan- 
tasy and legend, their authors (and of course 
the Crown and society at large) felt that 
the presence of the Jews was an immediate 
political problem; the Jews, they felt, rep- 
resented the danger of an ever-active anti- 
Christian conspiracy. As a result, the tone 
of the chronicles is reportorial: they de- 
scribe carefully the efforts at legal justice, 
the full confession of Jopin, the exact detail 
of the murder and discovery of the body, 
etc. It is only when we come upon tradi- 
tional legends and miracles interwoven with 
the account that we realize the lack of de- 
marcation between fact and fantasy in these, 


9. Hugues de Lincoln, pp. 3-25. 
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our only sources, and we become aware that 
we are in a world similar to that of the early 
1950’s in the United States, in which fears 
project guilt, and in which it is extremely 
difficult to ascertain where fact leaves off 
and legend begins. 

It is very likely that from the very first 
rumor of the murder of a Christian child in 
the Jewish quarter of Lincoln the legendary 
details of ritual murder were associated with 
the instance. We find in these contempo- 
tary chronicle accounts fantastic details 
which recall past legends and which indi- 
cate the literary development of the inci- 
dent in story and ballad versions for the 
next five centuries. Both in Hugo de Lin- 
colnia and the Annals of Burton we read 
that some time after the boy’s murder, his 
heart is found outside the city by a blind 
old woman whose eyesight is immediately 
restored. In Matthew’s chronicle, the earth 
in which the boy was buried vomited him 
forth so that he had to be thrown into a 
well (thus associating the incident with the 
popular well-poisoning accusations used 
often in the Middle Ages to excoriate for- 
eigners). In the Annals of Waverly a stream 
ejects the body, and the well into which it 
is then thrown lights up and smells sweet, 
directing searchers there. This magic, created 
by the guardian of the Christian community, 
outweighs the black magic, the signs and 
incantations which most of the chronicles 
attribute to the plotters, and reveals the 
body so that justice may be done. Here we 
already have the essentials of a dramatic 
folk legend. And soon after 1255, the Hugh 
of Lincoln incident begins to appear widely 
in English literature, particularly in two 
groups of stories, one centering on Hugh 
and the Virgin Mary, the other on Hugh 
and the Jew’s Daughter. 

In the many versions of Hugh and the 
Virgin,!® we find that the Lincoln incident 
has been transformed into a miraculous folk 


10. These narratives (in English, Latin, Norse, 
Dutch, French) have been collected by Carleton 
Brown in A Study of the Miracle of Our Lady, 
Chaucer Society (London, Oxford University Press, 
1910). 
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tale (the boy’s wounds heal after death; he 
often returns to life, saved by the Virgin) 
used as an illustration of the powers of the 
Virgin. As we look at the changes from the 
chronicle accounts to the miracle versions, 
we can seen one way in which the Hugh 
story found such a long literary life. The 
point of a conspiracy against Christians by 
a powerful council of English Jews is rarely 
mentioned in the miracle; instead, their 
motivation is only briefly hinted at, an un- 
reasoning, unpremeditated, automatic hatred 
of Christians, an instinct which can de- 
monically direct them at any moment to 
seize a passing Christian. A second change 
is that the role of the Jews is subordinated; 
they are given only a few lines in each nar- 
rative. Finally, the major stress is on the 
miraculous powers of the Virgin: the boy’s 
love for her, the miracles by which she has 
him found, his martyrdom for her, and her 
grace (as in over half of the versions, she 
converts rather than punishes the Jews). 

As the Lincoln story becomes a Virgin 
miracle, the role of the Jew changes from 
that of a political danger to the stereotype 
of a demonic villain. His authenticity as a 
villain is established by his association with 
the miracles of the Virgin, the validity of 
which would be unquestioned. Ironically, as 
the story, over the years, differs more from 
the original accounts, as the Jew is de- 
emphasized as an international conspirator 
and his role is minimized to that of a prop 
in a Virgin miracle, the stereotype of the 
demonic Jew is vitalized; for the reader or 
listener to question this image of the Jew 
would be to question the validity of the 
Christian miracle. 

Yet the Lincoln story was not told only 
as a miracle; it soon attracted to itself other 
myths and incorporated among its details 
the magical symbols and supernatural mira- 
cles characteristic of the most popular folk 
tales. Already in the Virgin miracles there 
are such elements. Succeeding versions add 
details such as: the boy’s ability to sing 
after his throat has been cut, the presence 
of a magic symbol in his mouth, a flower, 
a grain or precious stone, which allows him 
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to sing, the miraculous curative power of 
parts of the boy’s body, etc. Thus here in 
the Virgin miracles, popular especially in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we 
find the Hugh story well on its way to be- 
coming a fairy tale. 

The second group of stories based on 
Hugh of Lincoln finds us in the magical 
world of the ballad. Titled often The Jew’s 
Daughter, the story has been current in 
ballads over the last five centuries, and some 
versions were current in America in the 
twentieth century. An old woman in Phila- 
delphia recalls a childhood song: 


Then out came one of the Jew’s daughters, 
All dressed in red and green, 

“Come in, come in, my pretty little boy, 
And get your ball again.” 

Six pretty maids took him by the head 
And six took him by the feet 

And threw him into a deep draw-well 
That was eighteen fathoms deep." 


From the chronicle story of a specific 
crime in Lincoln, it has become the univer- 
sal legend of an evil temptress who lures an 
innocent boy into a castle to destroy him. 
In addition to this common folk theme, 
almost all versions have a Garden of Eden 
setting, medieval style, with a castle, a 
temptress, and an apple lure. Events and 
persons are numbered magically in three’s, 
nine’s, and twenty-four’s. The only details 
connecting these ballads with the original 
story are the presence of a Jew (here the 
daughter of a Jew), the locale of Lincoln 
(though in some versions this has changed 
to Scotland or “Merry-cock” land), and the 
name of Hugh (changed to Harry Hughes 
in one version). 

In almost all versions of the ballad the 
story is the same: a group of boys are at 
play outside of a Jew’s castle when the 
Jew’s daughter entices one of them, Hugh, 
into the castle and destroys him with much 
shedding of blood. The suggestion of the 


11. The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
ed. F. J. Child, Houghton Mifflin Co., Cambridge, 
III, p. 248. All ballads referred to may be found in 
this volume. 
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Jewess as a creature representing the Devil 
in the earthly garden is re-enforced by the 
setting in these ballads—a lovely garden, 
beautifully green—and by the lure, an apple 
which attracts Hugh to his doom (“She 
pu’d the apple frae the tree/It was baith red 
and green”); in one version a golden chain 
and cup are substituted. The number of 
boys at play is nine or twenty-four, familiar 
nursery-thyme and fairy-tale numbers. The 
number of rooms through which the daugh- 
ter leads Hugh is three or nine, and when 
the mother comes looking for Hugh, she 
runs around the castle three times. The 
story has become a variant of the tempta- 
tion-of-man theme in the form of a child’s 
thyme, a combination almost guaranteeing 
a long, popular life. Versions of the ballad 
were recalled as songs they knew as children 
by residents of New York in this century, 
almost seven hundred years later. 

The version of the Hugh story that we 
find in the ballads is almost unrecognizable. 
By association with the common legends of 
the female destroyer and by adaptation to 
the ballad form, which demands a simple, 
central action and easily identifiable char- 
acters, the only elements retained from the 
original incident are the ritual murder and 
the Jew as murderer. Just as, by subordinat- 
ing the Jew to the role of duped villain, the 
miracle legend fortified the stereotype, so 
the ballad, with its unconcern for motiva- 
tion, elaboration, and qualification, effec- 
tively, for story purposes, seizes upon the 
demonic stereotype and the murder, and 
establishes the Hugh story in an active lit- 


erary life, in a form suitable for wide dis-: 


semination. The Jewess in the ballad is not 
described or named; she is accepted as a 
figure of evil just as automatically and im- 
personally as the other ballad stereotypes, 
the Mother, the King, etc. Her deeds are 
not motivated; it is assumed that this is 
what all Jewesses do. 

In the evolution of the Hugh of Lincoln 
story we can see a little of the self-perpetua- 
tion processes of a stereotype, how the de- 
monic characterization of the Jew, which 
probably was responsible for the original 
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charge at Lincoln, assimilated a historical 
incident and used it to proliferate the 
stereotype in new forms. By observing the 
reflexes of the Lincoln story in the miracle 
and ballad forms, we can get an intimation 
of the virulent vitality of the demonic char- 
acterization and the potentialities it has for 
dissemination in just two literary forms. 
Here an unsubstantiated local rumor has 
achieved a long literary life, and has been 
impressed as a vehicle for transmitting the 
stereotype to successive generations, most 
of whom accept the characterizations of a 
nursery rhyme or a miracle legend as auto- 
matically and uncritically as they accept 
their names. 





I SAW A GIRL 
By Cartes ANGOFF 


I saw a girl 
Comb her hair 

In the morning, 
Gently, hopefully. 


I saw her 
Talk eagerly 
At noon. 


I saw her face 
Turn sad 
Later in 

The office. 


I saw her look 

At the ceiling 

Of her room 

As the sun went down 
And the night 
Entered her heart. 


And I wished 

I knew 

The philosophy 
Of this misery. 
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ernment has spent over two billion dol- 

lars on the health, education, and welfare 
of American Indians. At the same time, it 
has not collected taxes on the reservation 
and individually-allotted lands it holds in 
trust for them. Some of these lands, though 
considered worthless to anyone but Indians 
when assigned to them by treaty or legisla- 
tion, have been turning out to be very valu- 
able. The wealth of the Oklahoma Osages’ 
oil lands, for example, is well known. The 
second largest uranium pit in the country, 
located on the property of the New Mexico 
Lagunas, has yielded that tribe seven to ten 
million dollars. Other tribes inhabit tax-free 
reservations containing rich timber resources. 

But these tribes are exceptions. Despite 
large federal expenditures and tax-free lands, 
Indian communities are among the most 
poverty-stricken in the United States. They 
pre-eminently qualify as “depressed areas.” 
Moreover, in an era of high government ex- 
penses and shrinking natural resources, many 
people cannot see why a few old treaties 
with a few aboriginal minorities should 
stand in the way of getting Indians off the 
relief roles, their lands on the tax rolls, and 
their resources open to more general, white 
exploitation. It has been a cliché in some 
circles that the government should get out 
of the “Indian business,” as former Interior 
Secretary McKay once called it. 

And since 1952, the government has been 
trying to do just that through two programs 
—relocation and termination—designed to 
separate Indians from their homelands and 
get them off the federal expense sheet. Both 
of these programs have been highly con- 
troversial. It should be worth while to take 
a dispassionate look at them to see whether 
or not they are good programs for Indians 


|’ THE LAST SIXTY YEARS, the federal gov- 


By PAXTON HART 


and what, if anything, can be suggested to 
improve, supplement, or replace them. 


Relocation 


Indian life, like the life of other American 
minorities, is subject to a triumverate of 
problems—housing, education, and employ- 
ment. To these three, another trouble, 
unique to Indians, must be added—geogra- 
phy. Whereas other minorities are located 
mainly in the cities, Indians live in the 
country—very far out in-the country. The 
reason why an Indian father cannot find 
regular employment is not chiefly that he 
is a member of a minority race. It is that 
he simply lives too far away from where the 
jobs are—in the cities. And so he must take 
whatever kind of seasonal jobs he can find 
in his area, if he can find any at all, and 
devote the off-season months to hunting, 
fishing, truck farming, or cashing relief 
checks. The income of the average Ameri- 
can Indian family is well under a thousand 
dollars a year. 

In addition to the scarcity of jobs in and 
around the reservations, the reservations 
themselves add in many cases to the hard- 
ship of Indian life. Despite the fact that 
because of poor sanitation more than twice 
as many Indian babies die as do white 
babies, the Indian population is growing at 
a rate considerably faster than that of the 
general population, thus putting a real strain 
on reservation resources. Consequently, an 
Indian father must at present decide whether 
to remain on the reservation and rear his 
family in privation, or migrate to the cities 
to try his luck at finding adequate employ- 
ment. For those choosing the latter, the 
federal government provides the relocation 
program. 

After passing a physical examination, the 
Indian family travels with its belongings on 
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a free, one-way ticket to one of the reloca- 
tion cities—Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
Denver, San Francisco, or San Jose. The 
family is met by a relocation officer who 
helps them find low-rent housing — often 
part of a public-housing unit — which has, 
as promised, a refrigerator, a sink, and an 
indoor flush-toilet. The relocation officer 
will help the father—or the single man or 
woman—find whatever kind of unskilled or 
semi-skilled industrial work he or she is 
suited for. The Indian will, of course, be 
paid the standard wage by his employer. In 
addition, for the first month, he may receive 
limited financial help from the relocation 
office for such things as clothing, household 
wares, and furniture. For six months to a 
year he can request and get guidance from 
the relocation office. After that, he and his 
family are on their own. 

Under such a program, everybody should 
be happy—the Indian because he has a 
steady job and a regular income, and the 
federal government because it has ended its 
financial obligation to the relocated Indian. 
The files of relocation offices contain many 
happy success stories, and a number of tribes 
strongly support the relocation program. 

Nevertheless, critics of the relocation pro- 
gram have many telling arguments against 
it. Among the most frequent are these: The 
program drains off the ambitious and intelli- 
gent Indians who represent the reservations’ 
leadership potential. The wages earned by 
unskilled or semi-skilled relocatees, though 
adequate for non-Indian families, are often 
inadequate for Indian families, which tend 
to be large and to increase yearly. Relocatees 
are lonely and become alcoholics because of 
the pressures of urban life. Relocatees wind 
up in the slums. 

Perhaps the best criterion for judging the 
telocation program is the percentage of re- 
located Indians who give up and go back 
home. Statistics vary from 24 (officially) to 
60 per cent. Taking the average of the two 
figures, we find that about 42 per cent of 
the relocated Indians return to the reserva- 
tions. Though they bring back with them 
whatever knowledge and skills they have de- 


#3 
veloped in the cities, it is worth wondering 
whether a program that operates at 60 per 
cent of efficiency is a good one. 


Termination 


Now while the relocation program oper- 
ates modestly on individual Indians and 
their families, the termination program op- 
erates massively on whole tribes. And 
whereas the relocation program is not neces- 
sarily final — relocatees can return to the 
reservation if they can raise the fare — the 
termination program is as final as doom, 
which is what the vast majority of Indians 
consider it to be. 

Termination—the complete ending of all 
federal responsibility for an Indian tribe— 
is the result of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108 of the 83rd Congress. This bill 
states that it is the sense of Congress that 
all Indian tribes in California, Florida, New 
York, and Texas, and the Flatheads in Mon- 
tana, the Klamaths in Oregon, the Menomi- 
nees in Wisconsin, the Potawatomis in 
Kansas and Nebraska, and the Turtle Moun- 
tain Chippewas in North Dakota shall be 
terminated. That is, the health, education, 
and welfare services provided these tribes by 
the federal government would cease, and 
their lands—assigned to them permanently 
by treaty—would no longer be held in trust 
for them. The Indians would take their 
lands in fee simple and pay taxes on them. 
The resolution stipulated that this tremen- 
dous change was to take place “at the earliest 
possible time.” 

For the Klamaths and the Menominees, 
“the earliest possible time’ was just five 
years, though amendments to their specific 
termination bills delayed the dates about 
two years each. Even a brief summary of 
the Klamath and Menominee terminations 
will show why termination is an unsatisfac- 
tory solution to the Indian problem and 
why a new, utterly different policy is needed. 

Of the 2,133 Klamath Indians whose 
home was in a forest of magnificent Ponder- 
Osa pine in Oregon, 77 per cent voted to 
withdraw from the reservation at termina- 
tion and to take with them their share of 
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the assets—over $50,000 for each man, 
woman, and child. The alternative was to 
form a corporation to manage the forest 
and pay the Indians the forest income and 
the federal government the new income 
taxes. Since selling the entire forest to pri- 
vate companies while the Oregon timber 
market was depressed would be disastrous 
for the whole Northwest, the federal gov- 
ernment will buy whatever the market can- 
not absorb and use it as national forest land. 
The 23 per cent of the tribe who did not 
elect to take cash and withdraw will remain 
under arrangements which at this writing 
are not yet clear. 

What happens to those Klamaths who do 
withdraw—say a family of four, with a for- 
tune of nearly a quarter of a million dollars? 
Nobody knows, but the opinion of the sec- 
retary of the tribal council, who will remain, 
should be authoritative. Said he, “It'll be 
like throwing a steak to the dogs.” 

The Menominees, who also live in the 
midst of a magnificent pine forest, may fare 
somewhat better, but only because of the 
splendid help of the 1959 Wisconsin legis- 
lature. Unwilling to disband, the Menomi- 
nees asked the legislature to enable them to 
turn their reservation into a new county— 
Menominee County. In order to provide a 
sound economic basis for the county, the 
Menominees proposed to incorporate them- 
selves as Menominee Enterprises under the 
laws of Wisconsin and to continue to oper- 
ate their sawmill for tribal profit. If the 
state would allow a tax rate of 40 per cent 
on the forest because it is required by fed- 
eral law to operate on a sustained-yield 
basis, the Menominees believed that they 
could pay the taxes and still make an ade- 
quate living. For the first few years the tax 
money would be used locally for health, 
education, and welfare until the new corpo- 
ration earns enough to be in a position to 
pay state and federal income taxes. The 
legislature unanimously passed the bills. 

And yet, there is no assurance that the 
plan will work. It will require the enthusi- 
astic, active support of every Menominee 
since it is a result of the hated termination, 
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many Menominees resent it. And it is more 
than a moot question whether the Menomi- 
nees, who do not have college educations, 
can run a corporation to compete on the 
open market even with the help of the white 
men who will share trustees’ and directors’ 
seats with members of the tribe. What the 
legislature did, then, was to give the Me- 
nominees the best possible chance to make 
good come out of a bad situation. 

In the midst of the discussion and plan- 
ning for the Menominee termination, Inte- 
rior Secretary Fred Seaton, stumping for the 
re-election of Senator Barry Goldwater in 
Arizona, which has a large Indian popula- 
tion, made this highly significant statement 
over a Phoenix radio station: 

It is absolutely unthinkable to me as your Secre- 
tary of the Interior that consideration would be 
given to forcing upon an Indian tribe a so-called 
termination plan which did not have the under- 
standing and acceptance of a clear majority of the 
members affected. . . . Under no circumstances 
could I bring myself to recommend the termination 
of the federal relationship with any Indian tribe in 
this country until the members of that tribe have 
been given the opportunity of a sound and effective 
education. To me it would be incredible, even crim- 
inal, to send any Indian tribe out into the stream of 
American life until and unless the educational level 
of that tribe was one which was equal to the respon- 
sibilities which it was shouldering. 

Implicit in this statement of the basis for 
future recommendations for termination by 
the Interior Department is the recognition 
that termination has been a failure as a 
solution to the Indian problem. In calling 
for a clear understanding and acceptance of 
termination, the Secretary named what no 
federally-imposed termination act has ever 
had. In calling for a sound and effective 
education, he underscored a need that Con- 
gress has as yet done nothing to meet. 


Redevelopment 


Although Congress has repudiated termi- 
nation legislation for the Seminoles, the 
Flatheads, and the Turtle Mountain Chip- 
pewas, it has not repudiated termination as 
the federal Indian policy. House Concur- 
rent Resolution 108 still stands. Congress 
should repudiate it in keeping with Secre- 
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tary Seaton’s well-advised pronouncement. 
But mere repudiation would not be enough; 
we would be left with a mere vacuum for 
an Indian policy. Congress should enact a 
new, positive program for American In- 
dians—one similar to the Point-Four pro- 
gram that has operated so successfully in 
other under-developed areas of the world. 

The goal of an American Indian Point- 
Four program would be to attain a position 
of parity for Indians with other American 
citizens, socially and economically. This 
goal would be achieved through the use of 
federal aid and technical assistance requested 
by the tribes after they have studied their 
needs. Termination should not be exacted 
as the price for this aid. While this program 
is operating, the relocation program could 
continue for those Indians who want or 
need it. However, the improvements in 
health, education, housing, and clothing 
that an Indian Point-Four program would 
bring about would sharply curtail the need 
for the relocation program. As industry and 
agriculture developed under the program, 
Indians would be able to find regular jobs 
on or very near their homelands, where 
they ought to be. 

House Concurrent Resolution 40, intro- 
duced by Representative George McGovern 
of North Dakota in the first session of the 
86th Congress, calls for just such an Ameri- 
can Indian Point-Four program. Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 12, introduced in 
the same session by Senator James Murray 
of Montana, does not have the Point-Four 
wording but does contain similar provisions. 
It re-interprets House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108 “as stating an objective, not an 
immediate goal,” an objective to be achieved 
by education, social and economic develop- 
ment, and majority consent. Neither bill 
was passed in the first session of the 86th 
Congress. They will be up for consideration 
in the second session and should be passed. 

Another bill worthy of passage is H. R. 
7701—“Operation Bootstrap, Indian Style.” 
Introduced by Representative E. Y. Berry 
of South Dakota, the bill is modeled after 
the “bootstrap” program undertaken by 
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Puerto Rico in 1946. Since then, some 600 
industries have come to the island, and per 
capita income, literacy, and life expectancy 
have soared. Infant mortality and the gen- 
eral death rate have sharply declined. 

Like the Puerto Rican plan, Berry’s bill 
offers generous incentives to industries that 
would locate on Indian reservations and 
avail themselves of the Indians’ marvelous 
manual dexterity. Tribes are authorized to 
form corporations to construct plants using 
tribal trust funds or commercial or federal 
loans and to sell or lease these plants to in- 
dustries. The industries would be completely 
exempt from all local, state, and federal 
taxes for ten years. And for an additional 
five years, they could claim tax deductions 
equal to three times the annual welfare pay- 
ment drawn by an Indian employee before 
he was employed. 


* % * 


Indians oppose termination because it 
threatens their way of life as a unique peo- 
ple. They want to keep their reservation life 
intact. Poor as it is, it is all they have. Now 
that termination appears to have been 
stopped, at least for the time being, and the 
Point-Four and Bootstrap legislation have 
been introduced, Indians can look to the 
future with more hope than they have had 
for a long time. The people who would like 
to see the passage of these bills fail, fear that 
they would be just more give-away legisla- 
tion, that the Indians will be spoiled by 
them, and will never voluntarily relinquish 
their status as wards of the government. 

These people have never heard of “self- 
termination.” Recently three Oklahoma 
tribes—the Wyandottes, the Peorias, and 
the Ottawas—asked the federal government 
to terminate them. ‘The 84th Congress did 
so with dispatch. These tribes apparently 
felt that they were ready to assume complete 
control of their own affairs. They felt so- 
cially and economically competent. Like 
any group of men who feel this way, they 
demanded freedom. There is no good reason 
to believe that other tribes will not do the 
same—when they are ready. 
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Yiddish Zs it. . By Eliezer Shtaynbarg 


THE BAYONET AND THE NEEDLE 


A man (a Tom, a Dick, or some such epithet) 
Comes from the wars with gun and bayonet, 
And in a drawer he lays them prone, 

Where a tiny needle had been alone. 


“Now there’s a needle hugely made,” 

The needle ponders as it sees the blade. 

“Of steel and iron—surely it sews metal britches, 

And quickly, too, with Goliath-stitches, 

For a Gog-Magog, perhaps, or for some other giant.” 


And the bayonet is thoughtfully defiant. 
“Hey, look! A bayonette! A little midget! 
How come the town’s not all a-fidget 
Crowding round this tiny pup? 


It’s really strange! One must make fun of this queer bird! 
Come, don’t be modest, bud, and tell me, is the rumor true 
I heard— 

That you’re a hot one; when you’re mad the jig is up? 
Folks say that with a pierce you do in seven flies!” 


The needle cries, ““Untruths and lies. 
By the Torah’s coverlet I swear 


That I pierce linen, linen only ... It’s a sort of ware...” 


“Ho! ho!” the gun explodes in laughter. 
“Ho! ho! ho! Sticks linen. It’s linen he’s after!” 


Mae think,” the needle asks, “that I could stitch through steel? 
I feel, 
If I, like you, were bigger...” 


“Oh! my barrel’s bursting,” roars the gun, “my trigger— 
It’s tripping! Oh, me! Can’t take this sort of gaff.” 


‘Pardon me,” the needle says; “I meant no harm therein. 
What then do you do? You don’t stitch linen, don’t stitch tin?” 


“People! We stab people!” says the bayonet. 


But now the needle starts to laugh, 

And she may still be laughing yet, 

With ha! and hee! and ho! ho! ho!: 

“When I pierce linen, stitch and then another, lo!— 

I make a shirt, a sleeve, a dress, a hem; 

But people—you can pierce forever; what will you create from them?” 


THE HORSE AND THE WHIP 


“May an unforeseen disaster 
Overtake your worthy master, 

The wagoner, Reb Benjamin, 

And strike at you along with him,” 
The horse was saying 

To the whip and neighing, 

“Did you ever 

Hear of such a thing? I never... 
Tell me why I’m always beaten. 


And for nothing, too! You think it’s fun to 
drag this dray? 

Remember, first of all, I haven’t even eaten 

Half a barley grain today. 

Not to mention oats! Poor 

Me! But go talk to a whip, a boor! 

If your hide felt this stinging tanning, 

You’d stop that fanning, 

Flogging, flaying. 

What, again...? I'll raise a rumpus on the 
streets by neighing .. 


a= up,” the whipstick eenitie its long 

*Eliezer Shtaynbarg, one of the most original ngue. 
pang Rigg Fm we pee bed born in a “Its sae, that draggin’ this here wagon, 
in ough a writer of children’s songs an 
stories, and an innovator in teaching methods, he was And to top ha off, on an empty stomach, 
primarily known as a fabulist. Shtaynbarg’s fables are nage mn 
in the tradition of Aesop, Krylov, and La Fontaine; but Well, it’s possible to pop a lung. 
in addition they have a unique Jewish flavor, a tone But when I whip you see 

, 


which is readily seen in “The Bayonet and the 
Needle.” His mastery lies in his sensitivity to sounds, Just between --.um...you and me— 
It’s not ’cause you don’t want to drag 





his humor, his striking rhymes, and his adept charac- 
terizations. He died in Romania in 1932. 











“These fables, which I have translated from the 
Yiddish, and which appear for the first time in English, 
are from Shtaynbarg’s Fables (Mesholim), published in 
Buenos Aires in 1949.’’—Curt Leviant. 


The wagon. They ought to chop your head 
for this: 

You ass! Your horse-sense went amiss! 

You let yourself be harnessed—nag!”’ 




















On Vienna Coffee Houses and Culture 


stration ever to occur took place in 

New York in front of one of the nu- 
merous cafeterias lining Broadway between 
72nd and 96th Streets. For an hour or so, 
the “pickets” walked up and down the 
block, eagerly and excitedly talking to each 
other, until one after another got tired, 
wearily shook hands with his fellow-agita- 
tors, and went home. Thus, gradually the 
line thinned out until, finally, the sidewalk 
had returned to the look it has normally on 
a middle-of-the-week afternoon around three 
o'clock. 

No placards inscribed with inflammatory 
slogans were carried. A passing policeman 
grinned good-naturedly, but did not pause 
to make his authority felt to restore “order.” 
As for the demonstrators, they were middle- 
aged or older gentlemen, speaking a faultless 
German (though my trained ear detected 
every accent that could be heard between 
Darmstadt and Danzig, from Lower Saxony 
to Lower Austria) and wearing European- 
style hats and overcoats even though every- 
one else was informally attired and hatless, 
in accordance with the late spring weather. 

One of these most harmless-looking “pick- 
ets” gave me the reason for their spontane- 
ous “action.” For years, these good people— 
all, like myself, refugees from Hitler’s 
tyranny—had been congregating in this par- 
ticular cafeteria thrice a day: around nine 
in the morning, around two in the after- 
noon, and finally around nine in the eve- 
ning. They had made it their Stammkaffee 
where they might sit for an hour in small 
groups, chat about this puzzling land, Amer- 
ica, and nostalgically recall the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. True, it was no real substitute for 
the cafés they had frequented in the good 
old days, where an obsequious Oberkellner 
would automatically serve each patron his 


Se YEARS AGO, the strangest demon- 


By ALFRED WERNER 


particular style of coffee (and there were 
twenty varieties) with his favorite newspaper 
(each major city had a dozen journals) and 
accompanied by the latest bit of gossip, in 
a whisper. Still, one did not have to rush 
and gulp the liquid in two or three hasty 
sips, with hardly enough time left to wipe 
one’s mouth. Here was no line of customers, 
all waiting for the same seat, all munching 
sandwiches and drinking coffee like robots, 
with neither pleasure nor leisure, constantly 
aware of the next fellow impatiently watch- 
ing for the last morsel to disappear, the last 
sip to be made, so that it would be his turn 
to take in the required amount of calories. 

But then, the cafeteria had been sold, and 
the new owner, with nothing in mind but 
profit, had ordered the bus-boys to remove 
cups from the tables as soon as they were 
empty, and even when they were only half- 
empty, and to be as rude as possible to the 
kind of guest who spent an hour over a ten- 
cent cup of coffee (or was it still a nickel?). 
For he was not pleased with a place that, 
though it always looked full, with each table 
occupied by a half dozen or more “loafers,” 
had a cash-register that was always nearly 
empty. 

This deplorable state of affairs must 
change, the greedy new owner decided—and 
change it he did, but only after one outraged 
customer had twisted the arm of an em- 
ployee who had brashly removed a_half- 
filled cup, to which the bus-boy retaliated 
by spilling the coffee over the customer's 
neat jacket. A near-riot broke out, followed 
by the above-mentioned picketing, but the 
final winner was, unfortunately, the heart- 
less new owner, one of those rude capitalists 
of the kind Georg Grosz used to draw— 
bloated, big-bellied, and with sausage-like 
fingers... . 

Should a cafetier in Berlin or Vienna ever 
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have dared to put restrictions of any sort 
upon his Stammgaeste, he would not have 
lasted a week. For although legally he was, 
of course, the owner of his place, such a 
technicality did not stop his patrons from 
considering themselves as co-owners of the 
entire establishment, including the furni- 
ture, the waiters, and even the smiling young 
lady at the cash desk. As a young man in 
Vienna, even I, an impecunious free-lance 
writer who very often could hardly afford 
more than the cup of coffee plus tip, would, 
in conversation, refer automatically to “my” 
café the way a Greek tycoon might speak 
about “his” yacht, except that my purchase 
price was the fuenfzig Groschen I paid for 
a small cup of light brown coffee (“Schale 
Gold’) .. . less than a dime! 

All this once was Vienna. Today, but for 
its Gothic and Baroque churches, its Haps- 
burg palaces and castles, and its still luxuri- 
ant and well-kept parks, Vienna would be 
unrecognizable. The cafés have all but van- 
ished, and Expressos (quick self-service 
counters) have frequently taken their place. 
In the central section of Vienna known as 
Innere Stadt, I stopped time and again, be- 
fore a “ghost” of what had once been a 
well-known café. The café may have gone 
along with the building, as Vienna was sub- 
jected to severe aerial bombardment in the 
months preceding its liberation from the 
Nazi yoke. In other cases, the premises were 
still there, but what had once been a roman- 
tic retreat from grim everyday reality now 
was an insipid bank office, or, more likely, 
the headquarters of one of the countless in- 
ternational companies that have sprung up 
in Vienna since the last war. 

“A romantic retreat?” The Viennese café, 
as I knew it in my early manhood—1929 to 
1938—was neither spiritual nor refined. Cer- 
tainly not the Volkskaffee where the bare 
wooden tables were occupied by very out- 
spoken taxi-drivers, coachmen, street-clean- 
ers; nor the Luxuskaftees where impeccably 
dressed speculators and upper-bracket pros- 
titutes were served by obsequious waiters in 
tailcoats. The café, as I remember it, served 
as a rendezvous for every purpose: business 
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deals, political intrigues, extra-marital ad- 
ventures. It was a refuge from a nagging 
wife, or from impatient creditors; there 
mountebanks with neither assets nor address 
would sell the equivalent of the Brooklyn 
Bridge to unsuspecting dupes; there also a 
large variety of sinister plots could be 
hatched, from bank robbery to assassination. 

If this were all that the Central European 
café was, there would be little reason to 
mourn its passing. But the café provided, in 
addition to everything else, something not 
to be found in New York’s bars or in the 
little coffee shops of Greenwich Village that 
have come into existence in the last decade. 

The atmosphere made it, at rare moments 
at least, the natural gathering-place for the 
free in soul, to whom all the delicacies it 
provided (and I have no contempt for Kaf- 
fee mit Schlagobers, Kaisersemmeln, Sacher- 
torte, and the like) were of secondary 
importance compared to the intellectual and 
spiritual privileges it afforded by force of a 
century-old tradition. 

Alas, I am unable to trace the welding of 
the link between Kaffee and Kultur to a 
particular point in history when this strange 
and unexpected marriage of mind and mat- 
ter took place. All I know is that, according 
to Middle Eastern lore, Allah commanded 
an angel to bring Mohammed a bitter fluid 
called “k’hawah” when his prophet was 
suffering from a terrible somnolence. Mo- 
hammed was able to regain his energy; coffee 
thereupon became the “wine of Islam,” and 
the coffee-bean accompanied the Moslems 
on their conquests. I do not know when and 
how it came to Rome, Paris, London, or 
New York, but I can trace the Viennese café 
back to the year 1683. For in that memora- 
ble year the Turks besieged Vienna, were 
defeated by the Christian armies, and, beat- 
ing a hasty retreat, left behind countless 
bags filled with “k’hawah.” A clever Pole 
named Kolschitzky recognized the intrinsic 
worth of the coffee-beans and opened Vien- 
na’s first café in the shadow of St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral. 

The story is fine, and may even be true. 
But I have never found out why, for in- 
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stance, everyone of the more respectable 
Viennese cafés carried a complete set of one 
of the two German standard encyclopedias, 
the sixteen-volume Brockhaus’ Konversa- 
tions-Lexicon, or the slightly newer Meyer’s 
Universal Konversations-Lexicon, in eighteen 
fat volumes. As far as I am concerned, I laid 
the foundation to my Allgemeinbildung (a 
term describing the German mania for 
knowing a little bit on every subject between 
eatth and high heaven) by digging into the 
impressive, elegantly bound volumes of the 
Lexicon, each of which was more than a 
thousand pages thick, and was far too heavy 
to be lifted by anyone but a grown man. 
Few Viennese privately owned a set—why 
should they have bothered to acquire one 
when they could use it in their Stammkaf- 
fee, anyway!—and when, at the tender age 
of five I first put my little nose into one, my 
fate was decided: I became a bookworm. 

It was on Sunday afternoons that I was 
exposed to the splendors of book learning, 
for the maid had her half-day off, the insti- 
tution of baby-sitters was unheard of, and it 
was customary for paterfamilias to take not 
only wife, but also children, to the Stamm- 
kaffee. Since there was nothing else to oc- 
cupy a pre-school tot after he had finished 
his ice cream, the Oberkellner brought me 
a volume of the Lexicon, in which, as yet 
unable to read, I might admire the splendid 
color-plates, illustrating the costumes of 
peasants, the uniforms of soldiers, the won- 
drous world of flowers, of animals. 

Kolschitzky, smart man though he was, 
did not introduce the Lexicon in his Kaffee- 
haus (neither Brockhaus nor Meyer had 
been born as yet, anyway). Nor did he, I 
think, pile up mountains of newspapers and 
magazines for the benefit of his patrons. Yet 
a monument should have been erected by 
the grateful Viennese intellectuals to the 
anonymous or forgotten benefactor who was 
the first to transform a café into a virtually 
free reading-room. For even the smallest 
Volkskaffee subscribed to all the local 
dailies, representing every shade of political 
opinion from the Hakenkreuzler (the swas- 
tika-bearers) to the Communists (who, by 
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the way, never amounted to much, the left- 
ist opposition being represented by the 
vigorous and aggressive Social Democratic 
Party). The large cafés, especially those 
where the well-known actors, literati, musi- 
cians and painters mingled with the well- 
heeled patrons of the art, may have carried 
as many as fifty different dailies including 
the Berliner Tageblatt, the London Times, 
Le Matin, the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, and the Corriere della Serra. 
There were twice as many magazines and 
Illustrierte in a dozen languages. Among 
the German periodicals were several of the 
highest literary aims; the Neue Runschau, 
which published the work of Nobel Prize 
winners, such as Thomas Mann, Hermann 
Hesse, and Gerhart Hauptmann, is a good 
example. 

The Central European café, where, as a 
tule, only non-alcoholic beverages were 
served (although some wine or beer may 
also have been available) was a far healthier, 
more positive phenomenon than America’s 
bars. Alas for those young Americans who 
are now making pilgrimages to the White 
Horse Tavern because Dylan Thomas often 
went there (and not infrequently made 
quite a spectacle of himself), or to the 
Cedar Bar because Jackson Pollock there 
drank himself to death!—they are dingy 
places, full of noisy, bragging half-poets and 
half-artists and their female entourage, where 
whatever serious conversation anyone might 
want to start would be drowned by hysteri- 
cal guffaws. 

The new phenomenon of Greenwich Vil- 
lage—small cafés where no alcohol is served, 
and where people can sit around a table as 
long as they wish to—lacks the tradition of 
their parents in the Old World. One of 
them made a brave effort to introduce an 
intellectual note by subscribing to some for- 
eign publications, to which nobody pays 
attention and which, in their bamboo frames, 
hang untouched on the rack. Too many 
people are crowded into too small a place. 
Some of the Viennese cafés, however, had 
the space of a ballroom, assuring the patron 
the privacy, the Lebensraum needed by the 
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soul now and then. At certain hours even 
the more celebrated cafés were so quiet that 
only the scratching of pencil or pen on a 
pad could be heard. 

In Vienna’s most famous literary cafés, 
the Central and the more recent Herrenhof, 
there was much scratching of this sort, for 
everyone who had a name, or wished to ac- 
quire one, would come there—the illustri- 
ous, such as Hofmannsthal, Musil, Werfel, 
and Zweig, as well as others equally impor- 
tant, whose fame never reached the United 
States, especially lyrical poets whose work 
resists translation. In other cafés, writers 
would congregate, usually gathered around 
one leader such as Karl Kraus, the much- 
feared satirist; in his one-man magazine, Die 
Fackel, notorious for its pugnacity as well as 
for its brash red cover, he discovered and 
praised young writers of merit, only to drop 
and even sharply attack them as soon as 
they had become successful. But he always 
remained loyal to Peter Altenbcrg, who was 
much older, and who was the prototype of 
all beatniks and bohemians to come (except 
that he produced a great deal, and that 
malice and negation were totally alien to 
this sensitive poet in prose). Altenberg had 
a room in a wretched little hotel, but he 
virtually lived in his Stammkaffee, where he 
wrote his precise short sketches, parables, 
and aphorisms, protected by the headwaiter 
who saw to it that this unwashed, unkempt 
genius would not be disturbed, and who 
paid for Altenberg’s cup of coffee whenever 
this most impractical dreamer was in the 
red. 

When I, as a university student and au- 
thor of innumerable unpublished poems, 
first entered the realm of the literary café, 
Altenberg was long gone, having died pre- 
maturely of malnutrition and neglect. But 
people still talked about him as if the wal- 
rus-mustached little man were still sitting 
at the Stammtisch that was his home, stu- 
dio, and reception room. Others of the 
“giants” were still around — for instance, 
Arthur Schnitzler, physician and dramatist 
and creator of that lovable rake, Anatol; or 
Hermann Bahr, who had taken up the cudg- 
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els in defense of Expressionismus; or Rich- 
ard Beer-Hofmann, who achieved fame by a 
tragedy based on the 17th century English 
play, The Fatal Dowry. 

But I must confess that, with the excep- 
tion of Beer-Hofmann, whose biography I 
was to write, I spotted these old lions only 
once or twice, and never dared to approach 
them. If a man like the above-mentioned, 
or Werfel, or the painter Kokoschka entered 
a café, a sort of shudder would run through 
the young literati. But even semi-literate 
people would recognize them and stare. 
(Would any stir be caused if Archibald 
MacLeish or Edward Hopper were to enter 
a cocktail lounge in New York?) In any 
event, if you were twenty or even twenty- 
five, you would not be sitting often in either 
the Central or the Herrenhof. To be a 
habitué there, you would of necessity have 
published at least one novel and at least 
three volumes of poetry. I had to start at 
the bottom. My haunts were only a bit more 
refined than the Volkskaffee, with wooden 
paneling instead of the huge rococo-framed 
mirrors on golden wallpaper, and plain tables 
instead of those with marble tops. My café 
did not subscribe to foreign-language publi- 
cations, but it kept a fair number of local 
papers and periodicals (and even the lowest 
of them paid lip-service to Kultur by pub- 
lishing an occasional poem and, of course, 
“unterm Strich,” feuilletons, safely segre- 
gated on the ruled-off bottom half of a 
page). My waiter’s tuxedo was shabby, but 
his manners were as impeccably correct as 
those of his colleague who served Werfel; 
there was a respectful “Meine Verehrung, 
Herr Doktor,” which sounded so convincing 
that even a freshman no longer doubted that 
he had graduated long ago. And the intoxi- 
cating smell of fresh coffee filled the room 
—coffee that stimulated thinking and invig- 
orated those whose energies had been well- 
nigh exhausted for the struggle for existence. 

For a struggle it was—what a struggle! 
Life was unbearably hard for the young 
Viennese intellectual, especially if he hap- 
pened to be a Jew. Vienna was incapable 
of absorbing all the thousands of intellec- 
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tuals that every year graduated from its 
schools; yet Kultur ended just outside the 
city, or, to be more precise, outside the 
Ringstrasse. The theaters and concerts were 
filled even while the country’s fortunes 
dwindled, because many enthusiasts would 
rather exist on milk and bread than forego 
the more spiritual pleasures. But there was 
not enough money left to buy books. Peri- 
odicals folded up partly because of lack of 
subscribers and partly because of the desper- 
ate political situation: the liberal was pushed 
to the wall and the party man, whether So- 
cialist, Communist, Clerical or Nationalist, 
had the say. Writers’ clubs disintegrated 
because their members had come to blows 
on political issues. If, around 1920, cliques 
in literary cafés were estranged from each 
other by fights over the “Expressionism 
versus Naturalism” issue, or by personal 
rivalries, around 1930 the Politisierurg 
reached such a degree that followers of the 
Clerical leader, Engelbert Dollfuss, would 
not share a table with party-friends of Otto 
Bauer, the Socialist chieftain. When the 
Nazis came to power in Germany, Austrian 
intellectuals stampeded into the Nazi camp 
because they expected financial rewards 
from the Third Reich (and, to demonstrate 
their changed allegiance, they made it a 
point to coldshoulder and even revile pub- 
licly erstwhile friends and associates of the 
Jewish faith). 

By 1934, I had acquired my Stammkaffee, 
but not before I had got into trouble several 
times. In one particular case, I had selected 
what seemed to me a fairly respectable and 
comfortable café, only to discover, on my 
second visit, that it was the headquarters of 
a group of illegal Nazis who, indeed, did 
not conceal their displeasure at encounter- 
ing my Semitic face. In this Stammkaffee, 
owned by a good-natured Catholic who 
considered me a trustworthy ally in our 
Chancellor’s struggle with the Nazis, I felt 
reasonably safe in a turbulent period high- 
lighted by a short civil war in which the 
Social Democrats were the losers, and by an 
equally short Nazi uprising that, like the 
previous battle, resulted in the loss of many 
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lives and further weakened the anemic Aus- 
trian republic. 

As a tule, I would arrive at my café late 
at night to glance through the papers and 
to meditate in silence. No one disturbed 
me. Discreetly, the waiter came from time 
to time to replace the empty glasses of 
water. My neighbors were buried in their 
papers or engaged in hushed conversation. 
Except for the occasional tinkling of the 
cash register, there was hardly a sound. 

There are still left many people like my- 
self who look back, nostalgically, to the 
Viennese café that, like so many other good 
things, fell victim to the Nazi rage. Hitler's 
deputies saw to it that Austrians stopped 
wasting precious time in cafés—time that 
should be used in back-breaking labor on 
the Siegfried Line. As for the intellectuals, 
if asked why they so dearly loved the insti- 
tution of the café, they will offer one of two 
answers. They will say it was the only place 
where individuals could gather at any time, 
itiformally and without much financial sac- 
rifice, to engage in conversation. They may 
quote the Chinese proverb that a single con- 
versation with a man might be better than 
ten years’ study of books. They may men- 
tion the numerous novels and plays that 
were conceived at a table when one man’s 
idea kindled the divine spark in the mind 
of another man. Or they may just refer to 
the countless occasions when a friendly talk 
with a sympathetic soul had rid them of 
anxiety and even despair, or when a lover 
had discovered the secret of love while look- 
ing into a girl’s eyes over the rich Schlag- 
obers foam. 

Others—and I belong to their category— 
without denying the stimulating pleasures 
of conversation will extol the opportunities 
the café afforded for withdrawal to oneself. 
To strengthen their position, I may quote 
Omar Khayyam’s lines about the thoughtful 
soul that to solitude retires, and I may tell 
you, from my own experience, that the bliss 
of love can be felt only by one who has 
traversed in spirit the vast landscape of his 
growing self... . 

I am inclined to believe that the demon- 
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strators on Upper Broadway were yearning 
more for the café as a rendezvous than for 
the café as a place for introspection. But 
they were, for the most part, men in their 
sixties and even seventies; and youth is the 
time when there is greater need for develop- 
ment in silence than for dissipation in com- 
pany. Perhaps, then, it is not so much the 
Viennese café that I miss as it is the ability 
to be completely alone for an hour or two, 
and to be happy in a solitude utterly devoid 
of utilitarian thought. Perhaps the days of 
the Vienna café are numbered not because 
Austria’s new generation—those born about 
the time when I was forced to run away— 
have no time to waste in a country that had 
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to be rebuilt completely after the ravages of 
Nazism and the War. For they have plenty 
of time to waste—in silly movies, in senti- 
mental wine gardens, and on demoniacal 
motor-cycles that shatter the silences of 
what once were towns in which time had 
stood still. 

What they and their confreres in Green- 
wich Village sorely lack is the genius for 
being all alone—that genius which allowed 
a Schubert to hammer out, in an inelegant 
suburban café, the rhythms of his Tragic 
Symphony, and a Peter Altenberg, his 
mighty skull bent over a cup of Mokka, to 
write his elegies about inquisitive little girls 
who ask parents questions to which there is 
no answer... . 





LOOP: 8:00 A.M. 


By Donna Dickey GUYER 


Shrew-voiced, a meat truck barges south on Clark 


Scattering pigeons underneath the EI; 


The traffic signals at Van Buren, stark, 


Impersonal, hold the unquiet swell 


Of crowds shifting their feet. East on Monroe 


The airline buses with synthetic roar 


Are inching forward in their vertigo 


Like heavy dancers on a crowded floor. 


Skyscrapers lean along the boulevard 





Kicked by tramp breezes, insolent and rude, 
Wielding great brooms. The traffic passes, jarred 
In endless rivers of impatient mood. 

And then—beyond the Park, the waters break 


In cool, caressing fingers of the lake. 














Down in Mississippi—The White Citizens Council 


the Mississippi White Citizens Coun- 

cil, one of the most hate-mongering, 
race-baiting organizations ever to enter the 
American scene. The White Citizens Coun- 
cil is a klan-like organization devoted to a 
last-ditch fight for “white supremacy” with 
no scruples whatever against employing any 
means to attain its end. 

To those who have not followed the grim 
antics of this group as reported from time to 
time in the news, I can give my personal 
assurance that its membership, its “philoso- 
phy,” and its program make it one of the 
most bare-faced reactionary groups in the 
United States. 

I was fully accepted as one of the Coun- 
cil’s own and fondly referred to as “the 
refugee from Ohio” who had fled the North 
and come South seeking “the true Gospel.” 
What the members of the Council did not 
know, however, was that I was not a convert 
to their “cause.” My affiliation with them 
came about because of conviction, true, but 
the conviction was that joining them was 
the best way to learn about them. And learn 
I did, although there were times when sheer 
revulsion concerning their policies almost 
gave me away. 

Now that the nation has been shocked 
by the kidnap-murder of M. C. Parker from 
a jail in Poplarville, Mississippi, my story 
concerning the Council must be told. Al- 
though clear evidence that the Council was 
the actual perpetrator of this crime is still 
missing, their program of hate-mongering 
may well have been the catalyst which set 
off this incident. 

The immediate focus of my attention on 
the White Citizens Council of Mississippi 
came in the summer of 1955 when my father 
and I journeyed to Mississippi to learn more 
of the brutal murder of Emmett Till. His 
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violent death and the subsequent release of 
his killers more than aroused our interest in 
the case. Upon arriving in Greenwood, Mis- 
sissippi, where the trial had taken place, I 
set out to meet some of the members of the 
newly organized White Citizens Council. 

I called the Chamber of Commerce and 
was directed to the office of Ellett Lawrence, 
the behind-the-scenes leader of the Council 
in Mississippi. Ellett Lawrence is a short, 
heavy man with a shriveled leg. ‘To protect 
his weak eyes he wears an old-fashioned eye 
shade, and his persistent puffing resembles 
the dying gasps of a steam engine, unable to 
conquer a hill. Although Lawrence does not 
have the advantage of even a high school 
education, his cunning and shrewdness 
should never be underestimated. 

Ellett Lawrence owns and operates the 
Lawrence Printing Company in Greenwood, 
Mississippi. His avid interest in the Council 
may well lie in the fact that he has been 
able to manipulate the contract for all the 
printing that the Council has done, and its 
supporters are prolific publishers of litera- 
ture. Before his venture into the Council, 
Lawrence was mixed up with almost every 
rabid right-wing organization in the country. 
The Council is therefore just a new step for 
Lawrence and one for which he is well 
suited. 

When the Council was formed it was in 
dire need of operating funds. Lawrence was 
approached and he quickly snapped up the 
opportunity to help finance this group. He 
scoured the state in search of money to sup- 
port the Council. Because of this original 
interest he has been made the Finance 
Chairman of the Council and is on the 
State Board of Directors. Although Law- 
rence prefers to stay out of the spotlight, no 
decision is made in the Council without his 
consent. Because he remains in the shadows, 
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his power is often overlooked; this is a grave 
mistake. 

After convincing Lawrence that my feel- 
ings on the racial question paralleled his, I 
was introduced to the Executive Secretary 
of the Council, R. B. Patterson. Next to 
Lawrence he is the most important man in 
the Council. Patterson is a tall man—well 
over six feet, with a crop of bright red hair. 
He is an ex-football star and agriculture 
major from Mississippi State College. After 
leaving school, he fought in the Second 
World War, a fact he never lets you forget. 
After the war, he returned to his small farm 
in the Mississippi delta. Patterson remained 
there, overseeing “his” Negroes, until his 
call into the service of defending “states’ 
rights and racial integrity,” the motto of 
the Council. 

Patterson will attempt to convince anyone 
who will listen that the Council is at least 
100 per cent American, perhaps even 110 
per cent, and is only out to protect the so- 
called “Southern way of life.” He is a skill- 
ful operator who does his best to sell the 
Council to anyone with time enough on his 
hands to stop in his office and not interrupt 
his tirade. Although Patterson has the im- 
pressive title of Executive Secretary, he is 
little more than the public relations man. 
Any basic policy decision is decided by Law- 
rence and then passed down to Patterson. 

After convincing these men that I was a 
true believer in their cause, I left and re- 
turned to school. I was then attending 
Miami University (Ohio), and corresponded 
with them for the next two years. Then, in 
January of 1957, I decided that the time was 
ripe to make an attempt to become an ac- 
tual member of the White Citizens Council. 

Upon arriving in Greenwood, Mississippi, 
I was greeted with open arms and was given 
a job working for Mr. Lawrence. Soon I 
found myself tied up directly with the 
Council, and within a month was writing 
letters to the newspapers and individuals 
explaining how I had deserted the North 
and had come South to find happiness. I 
was paraded and shown like a calf with 
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which the Council had just won first prize 
at the local fair. 

Some time later, I was asked to speak be- 
fore various local councils and explain how 
horrid conditions supposedly were in the 
North. It became obvious then that because 
my talks took a bit of the spotlight from 
Patterson (he actually made one original 
speech, and all the speeches that followed 
have merely rephrased that one), my days 
in front of the people were limited. Soon I 
was allowed merely to attend the meetings, 
but my talks were discontinued. 

During my year of work with the Council, 
I attended many of the private meetings 
which were held throughout the state. 
When not being sent by Patterson as his 
reporter, I attended merely to see the work- 
ers of the Council in action. It was while 
I was present at these meetings that the true 
character of the Council became obvious to 
me. While refusing to be classified as a mere 
uptown Ku Klux Klan, the Council still 
conducts meetings throughout the state 
which would shock any person who believes 
that the United States has passed out of the 
nineteenth century. 

The longer I stayed with the Council, the 
more I was trusted. I was given all the prop- 
aganda that came to the office from the 
various hate organizations throughout the 
country. I was also given the propaganda 
sent out of the office, including material 
which was sent to the few select members 
of the Council in Mississippi. This material 
for the so-called “select members” was con- 
sidered too vile and inflammatory to be sent 
to all members. I became so well acquainted 
with the workings of the Council that Mr. 
Lawrence once remarked that I knew more 
about the running of the Council than even 
he did. 

After a time, I began to wonder why there 
was no Klan in Mississippi. When no con- 
crete answer came from Patterson or Law- 
rence, I began to correspond with the head 
of the Klan in Florida, Bill Hendrix. He 
wrote to me saying, “Our group of the Klan 
is the old Knights of the Klan and we are 
not afhliated with any of the new groups; 
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we use our organization mostly to get crowds 
for public speakings, mostly to get people 
in the Citizens Councils.” 

As to why there was no Klan in Missis- 
sippi Hendrix replied, “We had at one time 
and asked [sic] all of them to go into the 
Citizens Council there.” He suggested that 
I should write his good friend John Kasper 
of Clinton, Tennessee, fame, and perhaps 
a new Klan could be set up in Mississippi. 
Hendrix also suggested that I subscribe to 
the paper called Common Sense, published 
by Conde McGinley at Union, New Jersey, 
which was then featuring a tract with this 
resounding title: “The Coming Red Dic- 
tatorship—Asiatic Marxist Jews Control En- 
tire World as the Last War Commences. 
Thousands of Plotters Placed in Key Posi- 
tions by Invisible Government. Few Were 
Ever Elected.” 

Since John Kasper had just been sen- 
tenced to prison for his activities in mob 
violence at Clinton, I attempted to meet 
him before he was committed. This self- 
styled segregationist (who, however, “dated” 
Negroes while he was living in New York) 
had already corresponded with Patterson 
and the other leaders of the Mississippi 
Council and had found that at this time the 
Mississippi Council was attempting to dis- 
sociate itself from Kasper. It appeared that 
the ravings of Kasper had become a bit too 
wild and ridiculous for even the Mississippi 
Council. 

Kasper was most enthusiastic when I cor- 
responded with him. Between quotes of 
Confucius, Ezra Pond, and Hitler, he sug- 
gested that I break away from the Council 
and set myself up as “dragon of the Ku Klux 
Klan in Mississippi.” As he had been refused 
any outward help from Patterson and the 
Mississippi Council, Kasper turned his wrath 
on Patterson for refraining from overt anti- 
Semitic comments and for “suppressing, 
either through ignorance or fear, the facts 
concerning the jewish peril.” (Kasper never 
bothers to capitalize the “J” in Jew or Jew- 
ish.) 

Kasper, writing on stationery of the Ten- 
nessee White Citizens Council and the 
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Seaboard White Citizens Council (he is 
Executive Secretary of both), explained that 
I was needed to set up a Klan or rival Coun- 
cil in Mississippi to “clean up much of the 
cowardice in Mississippi and make for more 
action.” He wrote that I could count on 
support from the people of Mississippi in 
this action, and also wrote: “Senator East- 
land, I know as a personal fact, knows the 
score on the yidds. Admiral Crommelin has 
talked to him about it and Eastland agrees 
it is so.” 

Through my relationship with these men 
and my work with the Council, I have been 
able to draw certain conclusions concerning 
the Council and its activities which I be- 
lieve everyone is entitled to know. The first 
of these is the absolute hypocrisy evident in 
the leadership of the Council. While its 
leaders claim that the Council will operate 
only by peaceful means, I have been told 
that “the Council can do anything that the 
Klan can if it has to.” (Note the latest 
action in Poplarville, Mississippi.) Patterson 
himself, with his sly grin, has noted that 
the “only two things in the world I hate are 
sex and violence.” It should be noted that 
Patterson is married and has three children. 
Perhaps the comment which typifies this 
hypocritical attitude best, however, was the 
one made to me by one of the top leaders 
of the Council. It was during a discussion 
of Negro women that he stated, “When 
integration gets here, I’ve already got ‘mine’ 
picked out.” This is especially revealing 
when these are the very men who ask to lead 
the South in its fight to retain segregation. 

It should be pointed out, to those who 
believe, as I once did, that the Mississippi 
Citizens Council is not a distinct and sepa- 
rate body from the rest of the White Citi- 
zens Councils, that in 1956 the Citizens 
Council of America was organized in New 
Orleans, with individuals from eleven south- 
ern states participating. The only basic dif- 
ference among the various Councils is the 
degree of anti-Semitism which they espouse. 
The Mississippi Council has attempted to 
keep from being portrayed as more anti- 
Semitic than anti-Negro. Although the 
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Council contains many anti-Semitic ele- 
ments, including ex-Klan members, it sees 
the folly of being potrayed as basically anti- 
Jewish. However, it was stated in my pres- 
ence by a director of the Mississippi Council 
that “The Jews are just like the niggers. As 
individuals a few are all right, but as a race 
they are no damn good.” 

While the Mississippi Council may ap- 
pear to shy away from certain other Coun- 
cils, it most definitely has attempted to 
spread its influence to the neighboring 
states. By closely aligning itself with many 
ultra-patriotic and right-wing organizations, 
the Council has attempted to magnify its 
supposed “American” character. The Mis- 
sissippi Council has supported almost any 
organization that appeared as if it might 
lend its activities to the segregationist cause. 
In its Fourth Annual Report of July, 1958, 
it asked all individuals to “join organizations 
dedicated to constitutional government and 
racial integrity such as the Citizens Coun- 
cil.” This comment represents the true irony 
which exists in these organizations. Of 
course, the mobs at Clinton, Tennessee, and 
at Little Rock, Arkansas, were upholding 
constitutional government. Perhaps even the 
group at Poplarville, Mississippi, was sup- 
porting racial integrity. 

One of the major purposes of the Citizens 
Councils has been to distribute race-hatred 
literature throughout the South, and to 
some degree, in the North. Every day, in 
Greenwood, Mississippi, mail pours out of 
the office to thousands of persons. This liter- 
ature, printed by Ellett Lawrence, includes 
such “educational material” as: “The Ugly 
Truth About the NAACP, Mixed Schools 
and Mixed Blood, and The Supreme Court 
Must Be Curbed. Lately the Council also 
ran a reprint from the Jackson Daily News, 
“Mississippi's Greatest Newspaper,” which 
featured a full-page account of the “explo- 
sive by-product of integration—the rising 
bastardy rate.” Between the charts and 
graphs dramatizing immorality, et cetera, 
the paper states that “deep South residents 
know and love their colored people and are 
long suffering in enduring their unorthodox 
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spawning procedures.” It goes on to defend 
segregation by claiming that “where the 
Negro in considerable number is accepted 
socially, the rate of bastardy among white 
women climbs sharply.” 

Besides the pamphlets and tracts sent out 
of Greenwood, the Council depends on its 
own newspaper to get out the word. This is 
printed in Jackson, Mississippi (Lawrence 
does not have the presses to handle a news- 
paper), and is distributed by Councils 
throughout the South as its “official publi- 
cation.” The paper, which goes under the 
appropriate name of The Citizens’ Council, 
is outspoken in its abuse of anyone who is 
a moderate on the racial issue. By referring 
to such persons as “Aunt Pussyfooters” and 
dupes for the integrationists, the Council 
hopes to bolster the “manhood” of the “real 
southerner.” The poor preacher who advo- 
cates a moderate approach concerning inte- 
gration is blasted as being a Communist 
fellow-traveler. The paper appears to take 
special delight in attacking newsmen from 
the South. Hodding Carter, the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning editor of the Delta-Democrat 
Times of Greenville, Mississippi, has drawn 
the heaviest fire. Lately, however, Harry 
Ashmore, Pulitzer Prize winner of the Ar- 
kansas Gazette of Little Rock, Arkansas, has 
come under the paper’s scathing attack. 

An attempt to indoctrinate the youth of 
the South has been carried so far that in 
The Citizens’ Council, a “Manual for South- 
erners” was published. Its basic idea was to 
“impart to our children a true understand- 
ing of their origins and the reason for our 
bi-racial society.” In Section II, Part 3, for 
Grades 5 and 6, we discover “some ways the 
Negro is different from the white man: 

1. The Negro’s arm is about two inches longer 
than the white man’s. 

2. The jaw is shaped differently. 
4. The eyes are different. 

9. The ears are different. 
11. The voices are different. 


The “differences” were listed to show the 
youngster that “the Negro is not just a sun- 
burned white man. He is a different race.” 
Along with this attempt to indoctrinate the 
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youth in the bigotry of their parents, the 
paper is making a concerted effort to make 
the Negro in the South appear to be a coun- 
terpart of the Mau Mau in Africa. This in- 
sidious representation reaches a new low for 
even the Council. 

The one bright spot in the whole story of 
the Council is the question of membership. 
This has always been one point which has 
never received and never will receive much 
publicity. It will not receive much because 
the Council does not have the actual 
strength it would like the nation to believe 
it has. In the report of the Finance Chair- 
man for 1958, Ellett Lawrence states, “I 
wish I could tell you that we have a big cash 
balance, that our membership has doubled 
or even tripled. I cannot make any such 
statement.” 

The main worry for the Council has been 
membership. Outside of professional bigots 
and anti-Semites, most thinking people will 
not join an organization like the Council. 
It is obvious also that the youth and college 
graduates in the South are not joining the 
Council. Most of the young people in the 
South are more interested in seeing the 
South grow industrially and commercially 
than in burning crosses or closing the 
schools so that their children will be with- 
out an education. 

As the Council has come to fear the loss 
of potential members in the younger genera- 
tions, it has been driven to new and “‘oftier” 
ventures. This year the Mississippi Council 
sponsored a state-wide scholarship essay con- 
test for high school students. The subjects 
to be written on were: 

1. Why I believe in social separation of the races 
of mankind. 

2. Subversion in racial unrest. 


3. Why the preservation of states rights is im- 
portant to every American. 


4. Why separate schools should be maintained 
for the white and Negro races. 

Along with this contest the Council has 
now installed a new Youth Auxiliary. The 
underlying purpose of this group is to at- 
tempt to brainwash the children and teach 
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them hate before they reach school, where 
the “‘liberals” might teach them about 
equality. 

Even with contests and new branches, the 
Council is not gaining the needed support. 
To help augment the funds needed to run 
the Council, an “Educational Fund” was 
set up in 1956. The leaders hoped that if 
this organization could be ruled tax exempt, 
it would be attractive to bigots with money 
to contribute. Since it has not been declared 
exempt, the Fund has not drawn the large 
contributors which it so desperately wants. 
As of the last Annual Report of the Coun- 
cil, “Only two individuals have contributed 
$1,000 or more.” 

Unfortunately, as long as the White Citi- 
zens Council is allowed to continue its prac- 
tices, events will occur which resemble the 
latest act of violence from Mississippi. Even 
if the Council was not directly involved in 
this attack on human dignity, the blame can 
and should be placed on its doorstep. As 
long as the Council spews its false ideas 
men may well believe they have the right to 
take the law into their own hands. 

I do, however, have too much faith in the 
southern people as a whole to believe that 
they will ever support for long any organ- 
ization with the monstrous characteristics 
of the Council. As soon as the thinking 
people can convince their neighbors of what 
the Council really advocates, this organiza- 
tion will be obliterated from the American 
scene. 





... The great advantage of the Americans 
is that they have arrived at a state of democ- 
racy without having to endure a democratic 
revolution; and that they are born equal, 


instead of becoming so. .. . 


Alexis De Tocqueville 








The White Man's Place in Africa” 


large and increasingly troubled part of 

world news. Insurgence in Algeria, revo- 
lution in the Sudan, Mau Mau in Kenya, 
riots in the Belgian Congo and Nyasaland, 
a treason trial and the rigours of apartheid 
in the Union of South Africa, bannings and 
detentions in the Rhodesias, and so on. The 
catalogue is a long and ominous one. 

Those who ate content to explain this in 
terms of communist-inspired agitation are 
wide of the mark. That communism may be 
an aggravating factor in some areas, I do not 
deny; but the real causes of Africa’s unrest 
lie deeper. At the root of much of the exist- 
ing tensions lies the fact that basic human 
freedoms and rights have been denied to the 
overwhelming majority of the 220,000,000 
peoples of Africa, 98% of whom are non- 
white. To illustrate this proposition, and 
indeed to make it easier to understand the 
political and economic problems of Africa, 
it is convenient at the outset to distinguish 
between the white settler areas and those 
areas where white men have not put down 
roots in any significant numbers. 

The scramble for Africa, which took place 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
left virtually the whole of the continent 
under the control of European powers. 
Many of the more desirable regions—such 
as the Union of South Africa, Algeria, the 
Rhodesias, and Kenya—were, or had earlier 
been, colonized by white settlers who have 
through the years come to look upon Africa, 
and not Europe, as their home. In other 
parts, less attractive climatically, or fever- 
ridden, the European powers have been con- 
tent to maintain peaceful administration, 
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promote their economic interests, and allow 
missionary work to go ahead. 

In the non-settler areas, demands for self- 
government have been increasingly power- 
ful, insistent, and successful; for the right 
of the governed to determine the govern- 
ment under which they live is a right which, 
in the past, has either been denied to the 
indigenous inhabitants of Africa or conceded 
sparingly in a paternalistic way. But it is a 
fundamental right which cannot be withheld 
indefinitely. Political control in these areas 
is now passing rapidly from Europe to Af- 
rica; and as it passes into African hands, the 
question of vital concern to the whole free 
world is how will this newly acquired power 
be used: will the young African states 
emerge as freedom-loving democracies under 
a tule of law, or as authoritarian regimes, 
seeking to profit, perhaps, from the experi- 
ence of the USSR and China? 

It is too early to give any confident an- 
swer. I would, however, put forward a plea 
for sympathetic understanding and co-opera- 
tion rather than hasty censure when their 
governmental machinery shows signs of 
strain. The problems of political and eco- 
nomic adjustment which the new African 
states have to face are enormous. Let us 
therefore be patient and open-minded; for 
it may well be that if Africa is prepared to 
value the human freedoms and rights, basic 
to free societies generally, the limitations 
upon power which have been found neces- 
sary in other communities will evolve in a 
different, though not necessarily less effec- 
tive, form in Africa. Ex Africa semper alli- 
quid novi. 

However, to discuss this big question is 
beyond my present purpose. Rather, as a 
white man born and bred in the Union of 
South Africa, as were my parents before me, 
I would put before you the more immedi- 
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ately urgent and explosive problems of the 
settler areas, where, in addition to many of 
the problems of the non-settler areas, such 
as raising the general standard of living. 

In the settler areas, no less than in the 
others, demands have been made, with vary- 
ing success, for release from colonialism. 
The Union of South Africa, for example, 
has long enjoyed complete independence, 
and the Central African Federation is ask- 
ing for it. However, in these areas, as im- 
perial bonds are dissolved or loosened, power 
has passed into the hands of the white set- 
tlers, who now have to face serious demands 
from the indigenous non-white peoples to 
share it. And these demands are becoming 
increasingly more radical and less, amenable 
to compromise. ‘ 

Where white men have settled they have 
used African labor and Western technology 
and skills to develop industry, commerce, 
and agriculture to a high degree. At the 
same time, they have kept in their own 
hands both economic power and political 
control. Indeed, the color of a man’s skin 
has in large measure determined the extent 
to which he may enjoy basic human free- 
doms, political rights, and economic advan- 
tages — for the most part to the striking 
disadvantage of the non-white peoples. But 
as their educational standards rise, and their 
understanding of Western democracy in- 
creases, the non-whites increasingly resent 
and challenge this position. And for the 
whites directing policy, the great question 
has now become: to what extent, if any, is 
it right, to what extent, is it possible, to 
discriminate between the inhabitants of 
Africa in the enjoyment of basic human 
rights on the ground of skin color or ethnic 
origin? 

Several kinds of answers have been put 
forward by white men in attempts to meet 
this challenge. The one I shall deal with first 
is the policy of apartheid, now being fol- 
lowed by the Government of the Union of 
South Africa. The nature and details of this 
policy and the impact which it is having on 
South African society, and in particular on 
its system of law and government, merit 
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extensive treatment; here I can do no more 
than summarize my conclusions and explain 
why I believe that this policy, as we have 
seen it operate, is doomed to disastrous fail- 
ure. Before doing so, however, I should per- 
haps tell you a little, by way of background, 
about South Africa and her peoples. 

Situated at the southern end of the conti- 
nent, the Union of South Africa is bounded 
in the north by the Limpopo River, which 
separates it from the Federation of Rhode- 
sia and Nyasaland. There are four provinces 
in the Union: the Cape of Good Hope in 
the south; the Transvaal in the north; the 
Orange Free State in the middle; and in the 
east, Natal. The total area of the whole is 
just under a half million square miles, i.e., 
roughly one-sixth the size of the United 
States. 

Using the official classification, one may 
put the races of South Africa into four 
broad groups. The Bantu (or Natives, as 
they are officially called) are the largest 
group, numbering approximately 10 million. 
Rather less than half of them live a more 
or less tribal life in reserves which occupy 
about 14% of the total land area. The rest 
live and work outside the reserves on the 
farms or in the cities. Those who live out- 
side the reserves are in close contact with 
Western civilization, and many of them 
have acquired Western values and have 
adopted a Western way of life. The second 
largest group are the whites (or Europeans 
as they are often called). They number 
approximately 3 million. The third group 
comprises Asiatics, of whom there are ap- 
proximately half a million. And finally there 
are the colored people, of whom there are 
roughly one-and-a-half million, living mostly 
in the Cape of Good Hope. (The term 
colored is confined, in South Africa, to per- 
sons of mixed white and non-white blood.) 

The white population falls into two main 
groups: a group whose home-language is 
Afrikaans and who comprise roughly 60% 
of the whites, and a group whose home- 
language is English. Many of the Afrikaans- 
speaking group are descendants of the Dutch 
colonists who first brought Western civil- 
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ization to the Cape of Good Hope some 
300 years ago. English-speaking immigrants 
settled more recently; they began to appear 
in large numbers only in the early part of 
the last century, and their numbers rose 
rapidly when later in the century diamonds 
and gold were discovered in the northern 
Cape and the Transvaal. 

South Africa has a bicameral legislature, 
or Parliament, comprising an elected House 
of Assembly of 159 members, and a Senate, 
or upper house, of 89 members, partly 
elected and partly nominated by the govern- 
ment. Among the whites, the two major 
political parties are the National (or Nation- 
alist) Party, which is in power at present, 
and the United Party, which, numerically, 
forms the main Parliamentary opposition. 
These parties share much the same attitude 
towards color, the difference being that the 
Nationalists have a systematic segregation 
policy which they are prepared to pursue 
ruthlessly, whereas tle United Party has no 
easily definable plan. There is also a small 
and articulate Liberal Party which favors 
integration, but is politically ineffective. 
With this very brief sketch behind us, we 
may now proceed to an equally synoptic ac- 
count of apartheid. 

Apartheid is the policy which put the 
present South African Government in power 
in 1948 and has kept it there ever since. 
Whereas before 1948 racially discriminatory 
policies were empirical, sporadic, and, above 
all, left the way open for eventual integra- 
tion, we now have to face a far more calcu- 
lated and systematic plan of separation and 
separate development, which is widely known 
by the Afrikaans word apartheid. 

It is not easy to define apartheid, as it 
means different things to different people. 
For some whites and the majority of the 
non-whites, it means a policy of domination 
(baasskap) by white over black. For others, 
perhaps a majority of the whites, it is a more 
sophisticated doctrine of separate develop- 
men and non-integration. 

In this latter category the upholders of 
apartheid argue broadly as follows: The non- 
whites outnumber the whites by roughly 
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4 to 1; they are, on the whole, at a lower 
level of civilization, and were they allowed 
the same rights, they would eventually 
swamp the whites. This would lead either to 
black domination of whites, or to the grad- 
ual disappearance of the white race, as such, 
in a society of mixed blood. And in either 
event, so the argument runs, civilization as 
the whites know it today would disappear. 
Therefore, if civilization is to be kept pure, 
the races should be kept apart and encour- 
aged to go forward along their own lines of 
development on the basis of separate cul- 
tures and traditions. 

It is what I have called the more sophisti- 
cated policy of separate development, rather 
than baasskap, that is the official policy of 
the South African Government. Whether 
in its practical effects it is equally sophisti- 
cated is quite another matter. But whatever 
differences there may be between these two 
approaches, i.e., domination and separation, 
in the eyes of the whites there lies at the 
heart of every formulation of apartheid a 
belief that if Western civilization is to sur- 
vive in South Africa, the separate identity 
of the white man must be preserved, and he 
must remain the sole trustee and guardian 
of that civilization. In short, whiteness and 
Western civilization are equated. This idea 
is fallacious and dangerous. 

The implementation of the Union Gov- 
ernment’s apartheid policy has both a posi- 
tive and a negative aspect: positively, it 
involves the promotion of the separate de- 
velopment of the races in their own geo- 
graphical areas; negatively, it involves 
differentiation between the races whenever 
their paths cross, and wherever they are 
brought together by economic necessity. 

Hitherto we have seen at work mainly the 
negative aspects of the policy—namely, leg- 
islation designed to differentiate between 
the races and keep them apart. Separate 
transport facilities, separate housing areas, 
separate schools, and a separate, more tribal, 
curriculum designed to fit Africans into 
their proper place in society, and separate 
so-called universities. The whites may own 
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as much land as they like; the non-whites, 
outside the reserves, none. The white work- 
ers may strike; the African worker may not. 
The white workers are protected in their 
jobs and encouraged to become skilled; the 
non-white workers are not. And, let me add, 
in effecting this separation, the doctrine of 
“separate but equal,” which was tried and 
abandoned here as not good enough, was in 
South Africa tried and thrown overboard, 
by Act of Parliament, because it proved too 
expensive.? 

During 1951-56, the National Govern- 
ment, in the implementation of its policy of 
apartheid, decided to initiate legislation to 
take the colored voters off the common elec- 
toral list in the Cape Province and give 
them representation of a different kind. 
(The Cape coloreds were the only remain- 
ing non-whites on the common electoral 
list.) But the Government did not have at 
its command the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority support in Parliament required by the 
Constitution for the proposed legislation. 

I do not propose to narrate in any detail 
how an attempt was made to take the col- 
ored voters off the list by a simple majority; 
how the Supreme Court in March, 1951 
struck this down; how the Government then 
passed a High Court of Parliament Act, 
under which the unsuccessful legislators 
posed as a court of law and set aside the 
decision of the Supreme Court; how the 
Supreme Court then set aside the High 
Court of Parliament Act; how the Govern- 
ment thereupon increased the size of the 
Supreme Court, packed Parliament with its 
own supporters so as to command the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority, and finally removed 
the non-whites from the common list. It is 
unnecessary here to review the legal and 

1. See the Reservation of Separate Amenities 
Act, No. 49, of 1953, sec. 3, which provides that 
separate amenities provided for one race may not be 
declared invalid merely on the ground that they are 
not substantially similar to, or of the same standard 
as, those reserved for another race. This Act was 
passed as a result of a number of Supreme Court 
cases striking down separate railway facilities on the 
ground that they were not substantially equal. 
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political arguments for and against the Gov- 
ernment’s conduct. Suffice it to say that this 
brazen progression of political maneuvering 
achieved its immediate object of separating 
the races. But it also did more—it destroyed 
the last vestiges of any faith held by non- 
whites in South Africa in the efficacy of 
constitutional guarantees devised and oper- 
ated by white men, and throughout Africa; 
it did much to weaken still further the al- 
ready shaken confidence in the white man’s 
integrity. 

The impact of apartheid on the general 
body of the common law has been equally 
disastrous. Apart from two clauses, which 
protect franchise rights in the Cape Prov- 
ince and the equality of the official languages 
by requiring special two-thirds majorities for 
legislation affecting these matters, there is 
nothing in South Africa comparable to the 
Bill of Rights and constitutional guarantees 
which are familiar in the American govern- 
ment. Fundamental human rights and free- 
doms are left in South Africa, as in England, 
to the ordinary or common law of the land, 
and to the Courts. They may therefore be 
extended or reduced by the decision of Par- 
liament in whose jurisdiction they lie; they 
are not placed beyond the reach of ordinary 
Parliamentary majorities. 

A system of this kind works well enough 
in the homogeneous community of Great 
Britain, where the real protections against 
legislative and executive abuse of power are 
ingrained habits of constitutional obsery- 
ance. Magna Carta and the Bill of Rights 
are such deep-rooted traditions that no Brit- 
ish Parliament would have the temerity to 
abrogate them, for the values which they 
embody are of the very essence of civilized 
life in a free world. The fathers of the South 
African constitution believed that in their 
country—no less than in Britain—such basic 
values would be held equally sacred. Experi- 
ence has proved them wrong. 

Chapter and verse are in the Statute Book 
to prove how each and every one of the 
freedoms and rights vouchsafed by the com- 
mon law has been eroded by legislative 
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action. Freedom from arbitrary arrest and 
detention without Court sanction; the pre- 
sumption of innocence; freedom of associa- 
tion, of assembly, of movement; freedom to 
use one’s skill according to one’s capacity, 
and to enjoy the benefits of collective bar- 
gaining and the strike; even freedom of 
speech and of religious worship—all these 
freedoms have been either obliterated or 
seriously impaired for the non-whites. At 
the same time, it would be an error to be- 
lieve or hope that the program of apartheid 
is not levying a toll on the whites as well; 
for in a very real sense freedom in a com- 
munity is indivisible, and measures aimed 
against one group invariably react on others. 
Can these inroads on freedom, these in- 
juries to human dignity, possibly be justified 
by the positive aspects or aspirations of 
apartheid? I have no doubt that many of 
the upholders of apartheid are men of high 
integrity, and that honestly believing their 
policy to be right, they are picpared to make 
great personal sacrifices to achieve the goal 
of providing separate territories for the 
autonomous development of each racial 
group. They recognize, too, that their self- 
appointed task is gigantic—indeed, an act of 
faith—even if they could obtain the full 
co-operation of all sections of the popula- 
tion. However, after five years of intensive 
work, the experts on the Government-spon- 
sored Tomlinson Commission reported that 
the only alternative to apartheid would be 
the eventual creation of a completely inte- 
grated society if social and economic factors 
were allowed free play in an evolutionary 
process. This they rejected, mainly on the 
grounds that the whites are unshakably 
resolved to maintain their existence as a 
separate entity with all the force at their 
command, and that if peace is to be kept, 
there is only one way out for South Africa, 
namely, the way of territorial separation. 
Under the Union Government’s plan, it 
is envisaged that the territory which has 
been set aside for African reserves will in 
time form several small African communi- 
ties, called Bantustans, each allocated to the 
main tribes and enjoying a measure of au- 
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tonomy. At the same time—and this in my 
view is a cardinal objection—a majority of 
the non-whites will remain as workers in the 
white areas without any political rights, on 
the pretext that they will have rights in the 
Bantustans to come, although they will 
never live there. Moreover, in the Tomlin- 
son Report, it is envisaged that even by the 
year 2000 there will still be six million non- 
whites living and working in the white 
areas. 

Again, the overwhelming majority of the 
population of South Africa does not desire 
apartheid. In other words, the non-whites, 
by and large, do not like it. They do not like 
it as an ideal; the many thousands whose 
tribal ties have been completely broken and 
who have become thoroughly westernized, 
do not wish to be relegated to the more 
primitive tribal structures which are being 
prepared for them, and of which they know 
little. Neither do the non-whites like the 
practical effects which the doctrine of sepa- 
ration and differentiation has produced. 

And another observation. All the elabo- 
rate schemes and theories about separate 
racial and cultural development seem to 
ignore the existence of one-seventh of the 
population—the coloreds and the Asians. 
The one-and-a-half million coloreds have no 
separate culture apart from the whites, nor 
—let it be faced—have they any separate 
racial origin; indeed, not a few are as white 
as many whites and certainly no less civi- 
lized. Nor have we been told how fair treat- 
ment is to be meted out to the half-million 
Asians. Are we to have our own miniature 
Pakistan and India accommodate the cul- 
tural differences of the Muslims and Hindus? 

All this makes it difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that a whole way of civilized life is 
being corrupted in South Africa in the deter- 
mined pursuit of an impractical ideal against 
the wishes of the majority of the people. 

To the extent that apartheid might one 
day (under the spur of conscience) come to 
mean a policy of fair and total territorial 
partition with full rights for each group, it 
is, in abstract theory, a solution which could 
be morally justified. Indeed, sometimes 
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when I see the travail of the United States 
in making integration a reality, and when I 
think of the different proportions of the 
South African population, I am almost 
tempted to believe that total partition or 
separation might be the only way of estab- 
lishing peaceful race-relations in South Af- 
rica, despite my own strong preference for 
the way of integration. But this postulates a 
fair partition, with full rights for both sides. 
And I think that in South Africa such a 
partition would present very great obstacles. 
Who will do the partitioning? Will there 
be full and free consultation of all groups in 
its planning? Can South Africa’s economy 
sustain a fair partition? If a non-white labor 
force is to be used in the so-called white 
area, what political rights will the non-whites 
be allowed to enjoy? And how will the gold, 
diamond, and other mines and natural 
wealth of the country be divided? 

What will happen? To the extent that 
apartheid continues to mean a policy of 
domination by a white minority, under the 
guise of separate development, it cannot 
possibly succeed, for a minority cannot in- 
definitely suppress a majority. One can only 
pray that we in South Africa will be spared 
another Algeria or Indonesia. But as long as 
the whites, who in terms of the existing 
political structure are the determining force, 
cleave to the dangerous illusion that they 
alone are the guardians of a civilization 
which cannot be shared on equal terms with 
all human beings irrespective of race, color, 
or creed, then, in my view, there can in the 
long run (whether that be five, ten, or 
twenty years) be only one possible fate for 
South Africa—complete tragedy. 

It is certainly not a happy augury to be 
told by the Tomlinson Commission that 
where the existence of a people is at stake 
as a separate racial entity, rational and eco- 
nomic considerations play a relatively unim- 
portant role. 

Let me now tum to another proposed 
solution to which many whites have pinned 
their hopes. In the Central African Federa- 
tion and in Kenya, the white man denies that 
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color, as such, is an insuperable bar to the 
advantages of life. He reminds us that he 
has brought with him, and tried to maintain, 
a high tradition of civilization. He stresses 
present differences in the cultural and eco- 
nomic attainments of whites and non- 
whites, and, pointing to the vastness of 
African numbers, he claims that a premature 
recognition of full equality in all relevant 
fields would lead to the obliteration or severe 
dilution of the white man’s positive contri- 
bution. He claims to be prepared to give 
equal rights to all civilized men; he contends 
that the existing discriminations are not 
inflexible, and may lead, in the fullness of 
time, to complete equality. 

People who hold these views are much 
preoccupied with qualified franchises, with 
procedures for minority protection, with the 
dangers of majority rule and the virtues of 
gradualness. They tend to speak of white 
leadership, and describe their policy as part- 
nership in a multi-racial democracy. Let us 
have a closer look at these ideas, for many 
of them are inherently sound, though in 
their practical application they have often 
been debased by human frailty. Some of 
them may possibly still hold out a little hope 
for the peaceful development of the settler 
areas. 

Let us begin with the phrase “partnership 
in a multi-racial democracy,” which has been 
fashionable in the Central African Federa- 
tion. This federation consists of three terri- 
tories: Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia, and 
Southern Rhodesia. In each of these terti- 
tories there are upwards of 2,000,000 Afri- 
cans but the numbers of whites vary from 
7,000 in Nyasaland and 70,000 in Northern 
Rhodesia to just under 200,000 in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Now a partnership is an agreement; it pre- 
supposes consent, and in this regard the 
Central African Federation started off on 
the wrong foot, for the majority of the non- 
whites did not—and still probably do not— 
want the sort of partnership they were given. 
Again, it is an odd sort of partnership when 
one of the partners (the whites) wishes to 
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retain power in such a way that it can deter- 
mine the extent of the other partner’s (the 
blacks’) share in the benefits. 


But my main objection to the partnership 
analogy is that a partnership presupposes the 
separate identity of the partners; and when 
the idea is transferred to race relations, it in- 
volves a broad color-group distinction which 
is wide open to abuse. 


This raises the question of the validity of 
group divisions and protections. No one can 
object to the division of a community into 
groups for the purposes of government. We 
find illustrations in every modern society: 
criminals are treated differently from law- 
abiding citizens, motor-car owners are sub- 
ject to regulations which do not apply to 
those who do not own motor cars, and so 
on. But the classification must be capable of 
rational justification having regard to the 
needs of the community as a whole. And I 
would suggest that a division into groups 
based on skin-color is in principle unsound. 


Let me say immediately that I am not 
opposed to the idea of discrimination as 
such. Indeed, a discriminating man is uni- 
versally admired, and rightly so, precisely 
because he discriminates wisely between the 
intelligent and the stupid, between the beau- 
tiful and the ugly, and bases his judgment 
of people and things on individual merit. 
Indeed, what is needed is not absence of 
discrimination, but more discriminating dis- 
crimination. The fundamental objection 
which I have to color differentiation is that 
it is indiscriminate and blunt-edged. It works 
injustice to people who are as intelligent, 
good, and worthy as any others, and coars- 
ens the fibre of those who enforce the dis- 
crimination. 

My second objection is based on what 
seems to me to be a very practical ground. 
A division into groups will work (whatever 
the philosophical merit of the division) pro- 
vided that not only those within the group, 
but also those excluded from it, accept the 
division as sound. It is on this basis that the 
protections accorded by some constitutions 
to religious minorities frequently work out 
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well. But, by the same token, a blunt-edged 
division into white and non-white is not 
acceptable to the overwhelming majority of 
the non-whites of Africa. 

My third objection is that group divisions, 
whether one seeks to justify them as minor- 
ity protections or in some other way, tend 
to perpetuate themselves when institutional- 
ized and given legal recognition; and I am 
deeply convinced that there is no health in 
any policy which seeks to perpetuate the 
existence of the white man as a privileged 
minority group anywhere in Africa. 

I now come to the most precarious part 
of my task. I am not a crystal-gazer, and in 
any event, African crystals are unusually 
dark; but I would suggest that if the white 
man wishes to remain in Africa and to live 
there in peace, he must bring himself forth- 
with to accept a policy whose object is a 
non-racial democracy in which all men irre- 
spective of race, color, or creed, are equally 
entitled to share in the basic human free- 
doms and political and economic rights, in 
what Jefferson described briefly as “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

This path will assuredly be a hard one. 
Quite apart from the profound psychologi- 
cal adjustments which white men in Africa 
will be called on to make, they will also have 
to make sacrifices. For example, in educa- 
tion, if there is to be integration at the 
school level, the rate of progress may have to 
be tempered to allow for the inferior oppor- 
tunities enjoyed in the past by the non- 
whites. 

Again, white men will have to face the 
risk—if indeed it be a risk—that given power, 
the blacks will retaliate in kind and do as 
they have been done by. Such fears were 
often expressed in Jamaica before the non- 
whites took over; and there they have proved 
groundless. But be this as it may, we are 
here concerned with a risk which eventually 
cannot be avoided, and the path of wisdom 
is to minimize it now. 

Then, too, the white man will have to 
come to terms with his fears that equality 
of opportunity and of political and economic 
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rights will in time lead to a mixed society. 
Of course, it need not follow that equal 
social, political, and economic rights for 
both white and non-white people will in 
time lead to a mixed society. Of course, it 
need not follow that equal social, political, 
and economic rights for both white and non- 
white people must inevitable lead to mis- 
cegenation. As Lincoln once observed in the 
course of his debates with Douglas, the 
number of mulattoes was proportionately 
greater in the slave than in the free states. 
But, in any event, if with the passage of 
time a mixed society should come to be 
regarded as acceptable by our descendants, 
we today have neither right nor reason to 
interfere with their free choice. 


I realize very clearly that to put forward 
the ideal of a non-racial democracy is one 
thing; to bring it about quite another. And 
in this regard the crucial question, as I see 
it, is one of time and timing. How quickly 
may one wisely and practicably advance 
towards the ideal? How much time is left to 
achieve the ideal? 


These are the most difficult questions of 
all. There is, in theory, much to said in 
favor of a policy of gradualism, and even 
more to be said in its favor as a matter of 
practical politics. Abraham Lincoln, I be- 
lieve, favored gradualism as a_ practical 
method of advance towards an ideal. But in 
the light of what has been done in Africa 
in the name of gradualism, the chances of 
its acceptance by the blacks is slight. Indeed, 
I would say that growing distrust between 
black and white in Africa—for which the 
whites must bear much responsibility—is 
one of the great tragedies of the continent. 


Having said this, however, I believe that 
there is just one small hope left for gradual- 
ism. If, by the grace of God, white men can 
bend their stubbornness and commit them- 
selves genuinely and irrevocably to the ideal 
of non-racial democracy, then I believe that 
non-whites in Africa might still accept some 
policy of gradualism, and perhaps be glad 
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of it. But there are three essential condi- 
tions. First, there must be an immediate, 
irrevocable and explicit committal to the 
ideal. Then, there must be an immediate 
and dedicated effort towards raising the 
standards and opportunities of the non- 
whites to fit more of them as soon as pos- 
sible for the responsibilities of non-racial 
democracy. And this work should be under- 
taken with the same sense of urgency that 
we saw in Great Britain in the days of Dun- 
kirk. 


And thirdly, and this is the crux, if there 
are to be minority color-group protections, 
as distinct from individual protections— 
which gradualism implies—then it is essen- 
tial to realize with clarity that they can only 
be a temporary means to achieve an ultimate 
end. They must not be allowed to perpetu- 
ate differences. Accordingly, they should be 
strictly limited in duration; and while they 
operate, every effort should be made to make 
them redundant by raising the standard of 
non-white education, skills, and material 
well-being. I do not propose to go into the 
technical constitutional details which would 
be involved in implementing such a policy 
in various territories. Suffice it to say that 


the technical difficulties are quite manage- 
able. 


I am aware that the ultimate difficulty 
lies, perhaps, in changing the white man’s 
heart. But I would repeat what I have said 
before—self-interest, no less than a regard 
for moral decency, must persuade white men 
in Africa that they have a place there only 
in a non-racial democracy under a rule of 
law which has tamed power and outlawed 
irrational privilege, arbitrariness, and caprice. 
And I would end by saying that if the white 
man fails, he will have only himself to 
blame; and let him not blindly imagine that 
the implications of his failure will be con- 
fined to some parts of Africa alone; his fail- 
ure will leave a legacy of hatred and turmoil 
which will harden the hearts of men of color 
throughout the whole world. 








Al P arly for A teeibiiein 


HERE WERE SEVEN OF US. Yet in spite 
‘| the exotic surroundings in which 

we were dining, and with plenty of 
hard drinks on the table and more in our 
cars outside, we were restless; our presence 
in the “White Bear” Villa, twenty-five miles 
from Chicago on Dempster Road, was for a 
purpose. 

We were awaiting a powerful politician, 
Paul Zilbershtein. Next to that of the Irish 
boss, Timothy Daly, Paul Zilbershtein ex- 
erted an influence which was assiduously 
courted and sought by people with political 
ambitions. Paul Zilbershtein was powerful 
because political patronage in the city was 
fairly equally divided between the Irishman 
and himself. The party was for the purpose 
of gaining the good will of the Jewish boss. 
We wished to enlist his support for a friend, 
Stanley Perlik, in whose candidacy for 
County Commissioner we were ardently in- 
terested. 

Stanley was a university graduate, a man 
of liberal views with a good law practice, 
and until recently he had been little inter- 
ested in holding public office. During the 
real estate crash, however, he had made a 
lot of money on foreclosures and was still 
going strong. Personally, I think it was his 
bosom friend, Louis Fram, owner of a chain 
of grocery stores, who actually provoked 
Perlik into seeking office. The two had 
known each other from childhood, and 
Fram was tremendously fond of his lawyer 
chum. He promised thousands for Perlik’s 
campaign once Zilbershtein’s endorsement 
was obtained and Stanley nominated on the 
Democratic ticket. Besides these two, also 
present was the ward committeeman of Per- 
lik’s district, Peter L. Lundquist, the silent 
Swede whom everyone called Pete and who 
kept repeating throughout the varied con- 
versation around the table that he liked 
Scotch and preferred his whiskey straight. 
His knowledge of local politics was great, 
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and he was friendly toward the lawyer. Be- 
sides myself, the other members of the 
group were John Redman, a stock-broker 
and a bosom friend of Perlik’s; Robert Kel- 
ler, a Justice of the Peace from a town 
nearby, who was a former law partner of 
our candidate; and a young woman named 
Stella Ludowick. 

The idea of inviting Miss Ludowick was 
strictly Louis Fram’s. The chain-store pro- 
prietor vetoed the Justice’s suggestion that 
a number of “girls” participate in the affair. 

“You can’t tell about Paul,” he said at 
several of our preliminary discussions. “I 
know that he likes a good drink, within rea- 
son, mind you—plenty of jazz and a swell 
crowd about him. All his life he has sweated 
in the paint business and now wants some- 
thing different. He is a married man—three 
children. . . . Haven’t heard much about 
him running with skirts. Plays safe. And if 
he wants a woman”—He stopped, turning 
toward the Justice his ruddy face which 
seemed as if forever flushed—“You can al- 
ways fix him up, can’t you, Bob?” 

Justice Keller laughed, shrugged his shoul- 
ders; and after a guarded glance around, 
said, “Well, I can always spare a telephone 
number or two. Only for a friend, though.” 

It was decided, in line with Fram’s sug- 
gestion, that we limit feminine companion- 
ship to one person. A “Hostess” Fram called 
her. Just one thing to do to make the party 
respectable and yet lend that touch of spice 
which, it was expected, would appeal to the 
paint dealer and politician, Paul Zilbershtein. 

Miss Ludowick was obtained for the occa- 
sion through the courtesy of the stock-broker, 
John Redman. It was known that for some 
time the middle-aged speculator had been 
Stella’s lover, and had spent considerable 
money to maintain her. He was a client of 
Perlik’s, and, like Fram, his boyhood chum. 
His interest in the proposed party was keen 
and his help was considered a matter of 
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course. It was our candidate Perlik who, 
knowing the extent of Redman’s attachment 
to the woman, objected to her presence in 
our midst. 

“Lou,” he said to the chain-store proprie- 
tor, “she’s John’s last bet. She likes him a 
lot, too, I think. And besides, the poor fel- 
low has a lot of domestic worries. Wife a 
hag. Let me suggest. . . .” 

“Hell, no!” Fram shouted. “Who’s run- 
ning this affair anyhow? The thing’s got to 
stick, by God, and I want the best ammuni- 
tion available. Who’s going to eat her, any- 
way?” 

And it was thus with Perlik’s consent that 
Miss Ludowick became a member of our 
party. 

Redman came after the dinner had al- 
ready commenced, since Zilbershtein was 
unusually late, and our appetites, sharpened 
by a number of straights and highballs, had 
become ravenous. Upon Redman’s arrival 
we made room for him next to Stella, but 
he excused himself from joining us at din- 
ner, saying that he had already had an early 
bite. 

“Early bite, hell!” the Justice whispered, 
“the guy can’t touch anything but boiled 
milk and crackers. With all the money he 
has, too!” he added with a snort of superior- 
ity. The Justice, in spite of his small size, 
did wonders to the long rolls of French 
bread. Redman was serenely correct both in 
dress and behavior, tall and somewhat bald, 
and smoked his cigar in a gold-plated holder. 
He was formally introduced to me and to 
the Swedish politician, Lundquist. With 
Perlik, for some reason unknown to me, he 
shook hands longer than seemed necessary. 

The tables at the “White Bear” Villa 
were on both sides of the long dance-floor 
upon which a number of couples were al- 
ready dancing. Outside through the many 
tall French windows one could see large 
trees and shrubs. Inside the hall, and out- 
side, innumerable electric lights were blink- 
ing through a mass of artificial foliage. 
Redman gracefully acquiesced to Stella’s 
urging and sipped a highball. More than 
ever he continued to remind me, against the 
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background of plenty, of a country gentle- 
man or nobleman—cool, detached, and at 
ease. Fram, the chain-store proprietor, was 
watching everybody’s glasses, filling them 
and, whenever possible, stealing a loving 
glance at our candidate, Stanley Perlik. The 
stolid Swede was enjoying his steak. 

The small band of coatless, white-trou- 
sered men struck up a waltz, and the Justice 
got up, wiped his lips and fingers on his 
napkin, and with his head bowed as if in 
mock respect, approached Miss Ludowick. 
I observed a disapproving frown upon 
Fram’s face, and Redman, in rising to assist 
the woman, knocked the ashes from his 
cigar on his white pants. 

Stella was a slim blonde, and the large 
hat she wore was uncommonly becoming. 
Her hands were long, and her fingers had an 
air of moving over a piano. We all knew of 
her relation with Redman, but there yet 
was in her behavior that ineffable something 
which made most of us address her naturally 
and respectfully. The Justice skillfully led 
Stella among the many dancers on the floor 
where she seemed easily the most graceful 
figure. She smiled at the stock-broker when 
passing our table, but Redman, rigidly hold- 
ing a fresh cigar in his lips, simply stared 
ahead. 

“You needn’t worry, Stanley,” Fram said 
for the fifteenth time to his friend. “Paul 
phoned Pete this very afternoon and prom- 
ised to show up. Told me the same this 
morning. What did he say to you, Pete?” 
he asked the politician, as if the same ques- 
tion hadn’t been asked many times. 

“Says he,” the Swede replied, as if recit- 
ing, “I'll be there if they have to bring me 
on a stretcher. He'll come, too. Paul is all 
right. A friend of mine. Don’t care for 
Scotch, Lou. Like it straight, but don’t mind 
if you pour a little White Rock.” Stanley 
poked his fork into the salad dressing and 
was in the act of ordering something from 
the waiter when he observed a commotion 
near the entrance. 

“Paul Zilbershtein,” he said to his friend. 
Stanley’s face became perceptibly whiter, 
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and he drank from the first glass his hands 
touched. He rose. 

“Gentlemen,” he said—Stella and the 
Justice were still dancing—“Mr. Paul Zilber- 
shtein is coming.” Everybody became rest- 
less. Only Redman, his cigar half burned 
and its gray ashes unbroken, was unmoved. 
His glance seemed to embrace only the fig- 
ures of the dancing Justice and Miss Ludo- 
wick. When Zilbershtein came up, he reluc- 
tantly transferred his gaze to the politician 
and carefully knocked the ashes into a small 
tray. 

Zilbershtein was a large man with big 
hands, wide, hulking shoulders, and a small 
head. He was immaculately dressed in a 
well-fitting gray suit; but despite his enor- 
mous size, the remarkable thing about him 
appeared to be his lips. Around them 
seemed always to hover the suggestion of a 
smile — thin, supercilious, self-assured, and 
cunning; his features were small and regular. 

“Hello, hello,” he said; “having a good 
time?” His tone was rough and bantering, 
but good-natured. Apparently because Pete 
had already told him, the big politician 
knew the motives back of this party, but it 
was impossible as yet for one to judge his 
reactions. He offered no apologies for his late 
coming and said that he would eat. In his 
wake came a small, well-built individual of 
unknown occupation, slightly bald, and well 
dressed, whom Zilbershtein with a vague 
gesture introduced to everybody as Mr. 
Jacobson, and who throughout the evening 
did not utter a word. Mr. Jacobson ate little 
and drank still less. He smoked cigarettes, 
and his glance was always somewhere about 
the person of Zilbershtein. It was obvious 
that he served the big Jewish politician in 
some menial capacity. 

The white-trousered band stopped play- 
ing, and the Justice led Stella to our table. 
Everybody, with the exception of Jacobson, 
rose upon her arrival; the politician greeted 
her dancing partner with a curt nod, and 
though before he had been speaking to Pete, 
he now stared only at the woman. The 
stock-broker was whispering something into 
Stella’s ear. 
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“You never do,” she said grimacing, 
“never! What is the matter with this dress?” 
she asked, addressing us all. “He said it’s not 
becoming to me. Now isn’t it?” She seemed 
uncommonly earnest and bent toward us 
over the table as if for inspection. Her 
bosom was heaving irregularly and from the 
blonde hair, close to us, came a sweet scent. 

“You are a hundred per cent with me,” 
the politician said gallantly. For a brief mo- 
ment his face was without the perenniall 
supercilious little smile and he looked aif 
ferent. 

“Yes, sure,” Pete said indifferently. He 
was belching a little. “I'll take a little walk,” 
he said. “Telephone.” 

“Let’s have another drink,” Louis Fram 
insisted, lifting an unopened pint from a 
basket on the floor. Then Louis Fram said: 
“To our dear guest, Paul Zilbershtein. Say 
something for Christ’s sake,” he whispered 
to Stanley. “Who’s dead anyhow?” Fram 
was a dynamo of earnestness. He found 
something to say to every one, was solicitous 
about the politician’s preference in potatoes, 
salad dressing, vegetables, and bread, and 
insisted that a waiter be assigned specifically 
for this guest’s convenience. Miss Ludowick 
kept touching her lips to her glass. 

“Heard about you,” the Jewish politician 
said suddenly, looking directly at Redman. 
“You are in the stock and bond racket, ain’t 
you?” 

The broker removed his everlasting cigar 
holder from his mouth and deliberately, as 
if measuring the politician, looked at him 
across the table. Fram quickly found his 
friend’s foot and tapped sharply on it. 

“Oh, yes,” Redman said with a short- 
faced laugh; “I am in the racket.” 

“Big shot, too, I heard,” the politician 
continued unceremoniously. “I deal with 
Lasham and Bryan myself. Might drop 
around for a tip.” The small smile, more 
crafty than ever, seemed imbedded in his 
lips. 

“Certainly; do,” the broker answered 
evenly, and bent over Stella. “Shall we walk 
in the gardens?” he suggested. 

Both rose, Stella leaning heavily upon his 
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arm; she looked tired, but nothing in her 
behavior as they went out suggested that 
she was intoxicated. Both appeared urbane, 
absorbed, and conscious of their surround- 
ings. 
“Nice kid,” the Justice said to Zilber- 
shtein, who leaned over to him. “Dances 
like sixty. Good education, too,” he added 
somewhat loftily; “used to teach school.” 

Girls were performing on the floor. Sev- 
eral, almost nude, were quickly moving over 
the brightly polished surface, exposing hips 
and naked breasts, and twisting their bodies 
into suggestive poses. Zilbershtein, silent 
and approving, kept his eyes riveted upon 
them. Pete returned, bent over him, and 
said something. 

Zilbershtein half turned his head and said 
in a fairly audible voice, “Yea? all right. 
Why talk about it now, Pete? Let’s have 
some fun. Talk to me about it later.” 

He turned his head to watch the contor- 
tions of the dancers. We all exchanged 
looks. Perlik’s face became tense. Pete sat 
down, clutched his glass, and drummed 
upon its sides with the tips of his fingers. 
There was a lull in the performance; the 
spotlight was turned off; and now visible, 
beyond the French windows, were the fig- 
ures of Stella and Redman. 

“Let’s all go out for a walk,” Zilbershtein 
suggested suddenly. “Feel kind of heavy... 
swell meal,” he said, addressing Perlik as if 
he were the head-waiter. 

We all rose, leaving Jacobson to his ciga- 
rettes and glass. Jacobson’s glance shifted to 
the departing form of Paul Zilbershtein; he 
gave me the impression of an alert messen- 
ger-boy ready to rise at a moment’s notice. 
We walked down the neatly kept walks 
around the garden and toward the blackness 
of the exit from the Villa, on Dempster 
Road. With the exception of Zilbershtein, 
I think we all felt depressed. 

Redman was walking ahead with Stella. 
Pete and Zilbershtein were immediately 
behind. 

“T’ll go home,” the stock-broker suddenly 
announced. His face was twisted with pain, 
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and his cigar-holder was clutched in the 
palm of his right hand. 

“Again . . . the same?” Perlik asked 
anxiously. 

“Yes, stomach trouble as usual. Should 
not have either eaten or drunk.” His glance 
rested with a look of supreme anxiety upon 
Stella. She seemed unsteady on her feet, her 
elbow resting now in the crook of the Jus- 
tice’s arm. 

“You'll take care of her, won’t you, Stan- 
ley?” A misty film in his eyes gave him the 
look of an old, tired man. His glance held 
for a split second the well fed, confident 
face of the big politician. 

“Got to go home, gentlemen,” he an- 
nounced evenly. “Wife will be uneasy. .. . 
Louis, will you see me to the car?” 

“Tl take you home,” Fram volunteered. 
“Only take me fifteen minutes.” 

“Nonsense,” the stock-broker said; “it’s 
only five, six miles from here. Just help me 
find the car. Stanley,” he said again in a 
peremptory voice to his friend, “you won't 
forget?” 

“No, no, don’t worry,” the lawyer said, 
looking at the ground. From the dining- 
room came the lively notes of a fox-trot. 

“Good-bye,” Redman said gently to Stella. 
He patted her lightly above the elbow. “I'll 
phone you tomorrow.” He was gone. 

The woman made an undecided step as 
if to recall him, but now at her side was 
Zilbershtein. 

“Shall we go in?” he said. “I think that 
the lady is chilled.” We trooped back to 
our table and ordered more food and drinks. 
Stella drank greedily as if suddenly instead 
of being cold she were unusually thirsty. 
She was now smiling at everything in front 
of her. Zilbershtein was in the place formerly 
occupied by Redman and looked compla- 
cent and possessive. 

“Class to her,” the Justice said, as if Stella 
were miles away. “Class and education, too! 
Formerly a school teacher.” Miss Ludowick 
looked at him, no longer fully comprehend- 
ing all that was said; and Pete, the Swedish 
politician, filled his own glass. 
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“Don’t never get to liking Scotch,” he 
said to her; “no sense to Scotch.” 

“You are all right,” Zilbershtein suddenly 
announced, looking over Perlik, as if he 
were meeting him for the first time. “This 
is a swell party you are giving. Fine!” 

Fram returned and his wary look seemed 
to study us. 

“Pete,” the Jewish politician said, with- 
out taking his eyes off the still smiling Stella, 
“Tll be going soon. Meet me at Daly’s to- 
morrow at eleven. You push this . . . Perlik’s 
angle . . . I mean his candidacy, I'll help.” 
He then shouted at Jacobson, who, alert and 
wide-awake, was smoking a cigarette. “Re- 
member Perlik on the County commission- 
ership, tomorrow at eleven at Tim’s.” 

“Never mind the thanks, boys,” Zilber- 
shtein said magnanimously. “I know when 
I am pleased. I ain’t sponsoring any Tom, 
Dick, or Harry either. Might call me up 
some time after the nomination to talk 
things over.” He turned to the lawyer. He 
looked closely at him, and Fram interposed, 
“Sure, sure, Paul, we understand.” 

“Let’s have a little turn,” Zilbershtein 
said to the woman. She rose, and though 
the politician practically carried her upon 
the floor among the dancers, and she was 
flushed and intoxicated with hard drinks, 
nothing in her behavior seemed to suggest 
anything other than that she was tired. 

“Class,” the Justice murmured. “To the 
victors belong the spoils. Congratulations, 
Stanley!” Everybody shook hands with the 
lucky candidate. 

The lawyer and Fram left for a stroll out- 
side. I excused myself, too. 

“Lou,” Stanley said the minute we were 
alone, “I feel like a murderer. Like a thief. 
John asked me to see the girl home. I must 
see Stella to her apartment.” The lawyer 
shook his friend by the shoulders. 

“No melodrama,” the chain-store propric- 
tor almost shouted. “It’s a complete success! 
If you are nominated on the Democratic 
ticket this year, you are as good as elected; 
you know that. Then you can tell ’em to go 
to hell.” He seemed less certain about the 
last sentence and added, “You got a chance 
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at the Municipal Court, if you win.” Fram 
put his hand affectionately on the waist of 
his friend and said huskily, “Stanley, old 
pal, you know what a kick I get out of you. 
Nearly forty years now . . . sure politics is 
duty. ...° 

“T can’t, I can’t,” the lawyer whispered. 
“We three have been pals for years! John 
loves her. Got a miserable hag for a wife. 
Sick stomach, poor fellow. . . .” 

“Hell,” Lou Fram hissed, looking toward 
the dining-room, “be a man, will you, Stan- 
ley! Zilbershtein ain’t gonna eat her. Take 
her home, that’s all. He is a married man 
himself, ain’t he?” 

We walked back and Stanley reeled a lit- 
tle when we came in. 

“Going,” Zilbershtein said curtly. He was 
holding the girl’s arm above the elbow, close, 
towering above her. 

“Call me Paul,” he said softly to Stella. 

“You . .. you are going to take her 
home?” the lawyer asked hoarsely, and yet 
in a slightly raised voice. 

“Yea! What about it?” the politician al- 
most shouted, his hostile glance now boring 
the questioner. 

“Nothing, nothing,” the grocery man in- 
terjected soothingly, stepping between the 
two. “Stanley thought you didn’t know 
where she lives.” 

“Pomeranian Annex, ain’t it?” Zilber- 
shtein said, somewhat milder. “I know!” 

The little smile was again lurking about 
the corners of his mouth. “Well, so long 
fellows,” he said genially. . . . “Had a good 
time. See me tomorrow, Pete.” Miss Stella 
Ludowick giggled a good night, a pathetic 
grin upon her face. Zilbershtein lumbered 
through the room, the slim, graceful woman 
at his side barely touching the floor. Jacob- 
son followed without the ceremony of a 
parting word. 

“The check,” Fram said to the waiter. 
Stanley, feet apart, watched them leave, his 
fists tightly clenched, his face white. 

“Lucky dog!” the Justice said, patting him 
on the back. 

“We put it over,” the Swede agreed, 
slowly, finishing his last drink. 

















Arthur Koestler and the Jews 


O THE INTELLECTUAL HISTORIAN of the 
| future Arthur Koestler’s work may 
well represent the embodiment of 
the major themes and conflicts of the twen- 
tieth century. Few writers of our time have 
come to grips with contemporary move- 
ments and ideas in the same direct and 
multi<limensioned manner as he. Few writ- 
ers have lived their ideas as fully and few 
have been so much their victim. These fac- 
tors constitute at once the strengths and 
weaknesses of Koestler’s work. For, should 
it survive, it will be regarded as entirely 
relative to our time and strangely lacking in 
universal components. Silone and Malraux, 
to whom he has been compared most often, 
have also lived their ideas—twentieth cen- 
tury ideas—but they are more truly novelists 
and, as such, have searched more deeply into 
human personality. Not unjustly, Koestler 
has been labeled a fictional journalist—and 
journalism is a trade in which he is superb 
—rather than a novelist in the full sense of 
the word. 


Some of the causes for Koestler’s singular 
ineffectiveness on the personal plane of the 
novel may, of course, be gleaned from his 
background. He has apparently never en- 
joyed any genuine family and love relation- 
ships. His autobiographical Arrow in the 
Blue and The Invisible Handwriting leave 
no room for speculation about his attitude 
toward his parents. He seems to have been 
chronically annoyed with his mother and 
looked down upon, if not despised by, his 
father. The former’s unyielding prejudices 
and the latter’s preoccupation with unreal- 
istic and grandiose schemes precluded any 
genuine attachment to either parent. Again, 
his early inferiority feelings made it difficult 
for him to associate with youngsters his age. 
This insecurity seems to have plagued him 
from his Austro-Hungarian childhood well 
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into his days on a communal settlement in 
Palestine. In fact, Koestler’s continued 
search for a haven in a “closed group,” to 
be one among many, to feel that he be- 
longed, unquestionably had its source in a 
somewhat cold and emotionally wanting 
childhood. When, upon his return from 
Palestine, his bourgeois journalism finally 
brought status and success—which he was 
promptly to sacrifice to Communist asceti- 
cism—his friendships increased in number 
and acquired some permanence. If several 
ended prematurely, it was less Koestler’s 
fault than that of the times and the politi- 
cal or religious affiliation of the friend. For, 
as Koestler remarks time and again, it was 
the destiny of his associates to fall before 
the onslaught of twentieth-century political 
forces. Suicide, murder, and executions, 
brought on by Nazis, Communists, and 
democrats alike, felled several of his most 
intimate collaborators and friends. ‘To hear 
Koestler describe his relationship to his first 
wife and to women in general, one cannot 
help feeling that here again he kept a safe 
emotional distance. He felt a great need for 
companionship and was capable of giving 
much as a companion; there is much doubt, 
however, that he could return the love he 
received. 


Although there exists a definite rapport 
between Koestler’s avowed aversion for tra- 
ditional family ties and his obvious need for 
belonging in some larger and impersonal 
groups, the turbulence which has character- 
ized his adult life is only indirectly owing to 
personality factors. More directly it has 
stemmed from his socio-political commit- 
ments and choices which have exiled him 
from country to country, tossed him like a 
football from one all-demanding cause to 
another, stranded him in jail and camps, and 
kept him dangling, for three long months, 
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under a death sentence in a Spanish prison. 
Obviously, political events and associations 
were the directing forces of his mature life 
and plainly relegated personal relationships 
to a secondary rank. 

All these factors account for the emo- 
tional barrenness of his novels—his inability 
to project characters who are more than 
political or Freudian symbols, the total ab- 
sence of any genuine warmth even when 
one suspects that it is warmth he is trying 
to produce. His basic coldness may super- 
ficially pass for rationalism, but this is de- 
ceptive; for alongside the cold, rational 
thinker there exists an inveterate romanti- 
cist. Both his Zionist and Communist en- 
tanglements reflect the intensity of this 
inner struggle for supremacy. 

Koestler’s first commitment to a political 
cause was one for which his background had 
not prepared him. Actually, as he informs 
us, his interest in Zionism was due to little 
more than a fluke incident. A friend of the 
family had advised his mother that a frater- 
nity such as his, the Unitas, would keep 
Arthur out of the kind of trouble that uni- 
versity students were prone to get into. 
Koestler adds that at this time—he was 
nineteen—neither he nor his fully assimi- 
lated parents had ever heard of Zionism. 

His actual interest in the movement grew 
out of his membership in Unitas. Koestler 
admired the spirit of camaraderie which it 
fostered and regarded this Burschenschaft 
with all its dueling, orgies, and outmoded 
customs (which the friend had neglected to 
mention) as the healthiest of the “closed 
communities” to which he belonged.’ In 
fact, being with Unitas, he felt as if he were 
“emerging from a dark tunnel into a new 
dazzling light.” For the first time he experi- 
enced the feeling of comradeship, of belong- 
ing. It was to develop a taste for group 
membership and work which he was not to 
lose until twenty years later. 

Unitas first confronted him with Zionist 
notions which were totally alien to his home. 
Here he heard that dueling and fighting 


1. The fact bears remembering that Koestler be- 
longed to several of these communities in later years. 
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were necessary for the Jew in order to dis- 
credit the myth of Jewish cowardice. It was 
here that anti-Semitism, which had always 
seemed a problem as remote as the Spanish 
succession, first began to disturb him. Al- 
though much of what he heard about the 
Jew and his history and present status con- 
fused him, he nevertheless took the plunge. 
As was true of several later decisions as well, 
the emotional preceded the rational com- 
mitment. 

With Koestler the distance from Zionism 
to Judaism is especially long and perhaps 
the relationship between them is more spite- 
ful than casual. Judaism, to use Koestler’s 
own language, held little attraction for him. 
His own home had provided no Jewish roots 
and his first contact with traditionalist Jews 
was a shock. Meeting for the first time in 
Unitas people who spoke Yiddish and were 
steeped in Talmudic lore was a distasteful 
experience. Like other Jews from Western 
countries, he felt a revulsion for Yiddish 
which was partly emotional, partly analyti- 
cal. “This jargon, with its insinuating sing- 
song that turned every factual statement 
into an emotional one, repelled me. .. . It 
was not spoken, but sung to the accompani- 
ment of gestures. Nothing said in Yiddish 
seemed a flat statement to be taken at face 
value; everything was charged with over- and 
undertones, lubricated with sentiment, 
shrouded in a kind of logical twilight. I dis- 
liked this language, and the mentality which 
it reflected, from the first time I heard it, 
and I have never lost my aversion for it.” 

Partly also because of its mentality as he 
fathomed it, Yiddish literature in transla- 
tion was repugnant to him. It smelled to 
him, he wrote, of the unsanitary conditions 
of the Ghetto, of “unventilated bedding, 
mental inbreeding and tortuous ways.” 
Equally bad was an unpalatable mixture of 
servility and spiritual arrogance, of cunning 
and sentimentality, and of mysticism and 
cupidity, which he discerned in it. At that 
time, Koestler had little knowledge of the 
Jewish past, and he came close to accepting 
these as genetic Jewish traits. With later his- 
torical perspective to guide him, he was to 
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abandon such notions. In fact, he came to 
see that these characteristics, where they 
existed at all, were not racial, but products 
of conditions as found in any hermetically 
sealed community. He found many of the 
same alleged Jewish traits in some of the 
groups which later had his allegiance. The 
mature Koestler knew that supposedly racial 
hereditary characteristics were acquired 
through social pressure and transmitted 
through social inheritance. 

Orthodox Judaism, which, of course, mir- 
rored these attributes more than any other 
species, was especially distasteful to him. 
The unwillingness of many traditionalist 
Jews even to mention the name of Jesus 
Christ in this twentieth century seemed in- 
credible to him. Various practices struck the 
rational side of Koestler as being outright 
dishonest. Lighting a fire on the Sabbath 
was sinful, but persuading your Gentile 
neighbor to do so was not. Selling your 
crockery to your neighbor for Pesach and 
buying it back thereafter were another ex- 
ample of “a pettifogging practice” and, 
worse yet, a “manoeuvre of evasion.” Again, 
upon later study, while he could not accept 
the rationale of these practices, he did see 
their historic worth as part of a ritual which 
alone could provide cohesion during the 
centuries of dispersion. 

He was also negative to Jewish learning 
on intellectual grounds. The survival of a 
brand of scholasticism in Talmudic schools 
shocked him. The acrobatics in logic which 
it provided seemed aimed at the same tactics 
of intellectual and moral evasion as the 
practices. Interpretations of Mosaic Law, as 
specifically devised to evade the original law, 
impressed him as a form of mental corrup- 
tion. 

Finally, he was dismayed by the literal 
acceptance, by traditionalists especially, of 
the concept of the Chosen Race. While 
protesting, on the one hand, against group 
discrimination, these same Jews, on the 
other, pronounced the superiority of their 
group. Koestler, who had already vigorously 
reacted against nationalist teaching in Hun- 
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garian schools, was equally intolerant of 
Jewish ethnocentrism. 

Koestler is fully aware that many of his 
comments about Jews lay him wide open to 
the charge of a special brand of anti-Semi- 
tism. Indeed, his negative opinions strongly 
outnumber others. Thus, it becomes appar- 
ent that he does not regard the Jews as a 
particularly attractive group and that, emo- 
tionally, he can easily grasp the antipathy of 
the Gentile for the Jew. 

This is especially pronounced in Thieves 
of the Night, a book which, yet, was des- 
tined to do more for the Jews than for 
Koestler’s reputation as a novelist. His half- 
Jewish protagonist Joseph has these thoughts 
one night as he is surrounded by a group of 
young Jews: 

Joseph was struck by the ugliness of the faces 
around him as they were lit up in the intermittent, 
ghastly flash of the searchlight. It was not the first 
time that he had noticed it, but tonight his revul- 
sion against this assembly of thick, curbed noses, 
fleshy lips, and liquid eyes was particularly strong. 
At moments it seemed to him that he was sur- 
rounded by masks of archaic reptiles. . . . But it 
was no good denying to himself that he disliked 
them, and that he hated even more the streak of 
the over-ripe race in himself.2 

As Joseph’s political attachment to the 
Zionist cause becomes more total and un- 
compromising, his objectivity toward the 
Jews as a people does not diminish. Again 
and again he ponders over Semitic intensity, 
the frequency of mental crack-ups, their in- 
ability to stand still, the girls with aggressive 
laughter and unmodulated voices, without 
traditions, manners, form, and style. He re- 
flects upon their racial inferiority complex 
and nervousness, born of exile and disper- 
sion, of Jewish self-hate which he ironically 
describes as the Jewish form of patriotism. 

Koestler’s Englishmen in the novel dis- 
play a clear preference for the Arabs over 
the Jews. This, of course, was—and probably 
still is—an often observed fact and was not 

7 ee eh 

3. At one point, Joseph writes: “Sometimes I 
think that the Dead Sea is the perfect symbol for 
us. It is the only big inland lake under sea-level, 


stagnant, with no outlet, much denser than normal 
water . . . over-salted, over-spiced, saturated.” 
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exclusively the projection of Koestler’s own 
thought. Yet, Koestler has no trouble at all 
understanding the Englishmen’s judgments, 
though he does not approve of them. The 
Arabs are quaint and can easily be romanti- 
cized; they are backward, “natives,” and 
thus fit into a pattern of colonial psychology 
which has the superiority complex as its 
vortex. The Jews, on the other hand, seem 
on the surface like themselves (the English- 
men), but act in a manner that is proud 
and challenging. As Koestler puts it, the 
attitude toward the Jew is that of foreigner 
and, hence, evokes competition, rivalry, and 
sometimes the sensitive nerve of inferiority. 
The British visiting Arab villages and He- 
brew settlements find that the Arabs have 
class and the Jews little more than nervous 
energy and intensity, a disconcerting passion 
for work, and a total inability to relax. As 
one Britisher put it, with a feeling of acute 
discomfort, “they are so over-powering,” and 
another “they are not encouraging.” 

Both in his Jewishness and in his Zionism 
Koestler is just a little bit like his half-Jew 
Joseph in Thieves in the Night. In an ex- 
tremely significant conversation, Reuben, a 
more representative Jew, accuses Joseph of 
emotional positivism toward the Jews. Jo- 
seph, he declares, loves the Jews only in 
abstractions. “You are engrossed in Judaism,” 
Reuben explains, “but don’t like the Jews. 
You love the idea of mankind, but not the 
real man. You have lived with us for six 
years and still we are objects to you, not 
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subjects.”5 


Indeed, Koestler’s Own involvement in 
Jewish affairs is primarily intellectual and, 
where emotional, it is devoid of genuine 
affection. Even when he fights hardest for 
the Jews, bemoans loudest their destiny, 
even takes and ultra-nationalist stance, he 
is displaying emotion rather than affection. 
It is the involvement of the outsider looking 
in, perhaps trying to get in, but being held 
back by some invisible force. Perhaps the 
same attitude was operative in his embrace 


4. Thieves, p. 140. 
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of Communism. In the latter he fought for 
the betterment of the oppressed, though it 
is questionable that he felt anything but 
distaste for the individual worker or peas- 
ant.® His causes are cerebral and impersonal, 
his loves mainly abstract. It is only to give 
himself the impetus for action that he re- 
quires the guise of emotion. 

That Koestler feels involved in the plight 
of the Jews throughout history and is will- 
ing to battle for them, there can be no 
doubt. It is precisely because he judges them 
impersonally, without affection, but only 
with the sympathy born of knowledge and 
a sense of justice, that he strives so hard for 
a solution of the Jewish dilemma. The more 
he learned about Jewish history, the physical 
and moral evils of Ghetto life, and the re- 
sultant psychology and sociology, the more 
distressed he became and the more fervently 
Zionist. To be sure, the initial romanticism 
is still present, but his Zionism is maturing: 

The Jewish state was the only cure for a sickness 
which I could not name or define, but which seemed 
intimately connected with the Jews’ lack of a coun- 
try and a flag of their own. In the absence of these 
they were paying-guests in the house of strangers; 
and whether tolerated or beaten up, were always 
regarded as different; therein lay the root of the 
sickness. When the Jewish State was re-established, 
the cure would be automatic and all would be well.? 

Koestler suggests, in a not altogether seri- 
ous vein, that his strong attraction for a 
Jewish National Home may be related to 
his having lived in hotels and boarding 
houses during his early years. Calling himself 
a “rootless cosmopolitan” with a polyglot 
culture, and describing himself as physically 
always on the move, he can well understand 
the Jews’ craving to “grow roots, . . . to 
create and construct, to build cities in the 
desert and gardens out of the swamp.” 
Again, his own words are helpful: 

Besides, to resurrect the State of Israel was some- 
thing like building a George Washington Bridge 
across two millennia of History—a supreme feat of 
engineering. Connect; always connect! construct; 


6. See especially Scum of the Earth, his experi- 
ences in French detention camps during the early 
part of the war. 

7. Arrow in the Blue, p. 113. 
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always construct! Zion was a new version of the 
song which promised that we would “lift the globe 
from its axis.8 
What Koestler basically wanted from 
Zionism, in those pre-Hitler years, was the 
opportunity to be and act like other people, 
to regain the capacity for collective action, 
to remove from the Jewis psyche the cring- 
ing and tortuous ways imposed by the 
Ghetto. To him it meant returning to the 
soil to remove at once habitual over-strung- 
ness, to breed instead a healthy race of 
people in whom the physical received atten- 
tion alongside the mental. To avoid persecu- 
tion, torture, humiliation, and filth, Koestler 
seems even willing to give up the prospect 
for future Freuds and Einsteins. Above all, 
he hopes to arrest the “deterioration of the 
hereditary substance through the survival of 
the nimblest, the humblest, the crookedest, 
into its final product, the flat-footed, shifty- 
eyed, eternal tramp.” 
Thus, what Koestler’s Zionism means to 
achieve is by no means a Jewish nationalism, 
‘unless this be simply defined as a homesick- 
ness for normality. A late 19th century na- 
tionalism on the French or German model 
or any 20th century integral form of it— 
which Koestler has always opposed for Eu- 
rope—he would similarly oppose in Palestine. 
In support of what he hopes will develop 
from the Jewish State, Koestler frequently 
comments upon the different behavior pat- 
terns in Jewish Palestine of recent immi- 
grants and the sabras. The former have 
known minority status and their behavioral 
patterns are those of a victimized group. 
The latter, on the other hand, are un-Jewish 
in appearance and their mentality is that of 
strong and secure natives. In Thieves in the 
Night and Promise and Fulfillment, Koest- 
ler’s admiration for the latter group is 
bounded only by the author’s outlook of a 
European intellectual. In direct contact with 
the Jewish peasant, he misses in him, as 
expected, the sensitivity, creativeness, and 
culture status of the European co-religionist. 
8. Ibid., p. 114. Later on, in reference to his 
adoption of Communism, Koestler was to use al- 


most identical language. Again, he wanted to build 
and construct. See Arrow in the Blue, p. 229. 
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It had been a young man’s wild romanti- 
cism which had driven him to the shores of 
Palestine. It was the emptiness of the devel- 
oping culture there which, European intel- 
lectual that he had remained, prompted his 
return. The reality he faced in Israel—the 
harsh, demanding life in the settlement, the 
ideological hair-splitting, the alien language 
and culture—proved to be more than his 
romanticism could withstand. His total 
apartness from Jewish tradition finally made 
life intolerable for him. Although Koestler, 
unlike other Zionists, had renounced Euro- 
pean citizenship for Palestinian upon arrival, 
he could not give up European thought. He 
sensed that he would always be the alien in 
a Hebrew language environment. At twenty- 
three, “my mind and spirit were longing for 
Europe, thirsting for Europe, pining for 
Europe.” His intellectual attachment to 
European culture prompted him to describe 
his three years in the East as his three years 
of cultural exile and starvation of the senses. 

-The Koestler who, in 1937, returned to 
Palestine as a Near Eastern correspondent 
had lost his faith in political and social 
miracles in the Communist parties of Eu- 
rope. The Soviet Union as the land of prom- 
ise had turned out the same mirage as the 
Promised Land had earlier. The specter of 
Hitler, looming ever larger on the horizon, 
coupled with better self-knowledge and po- 
litical disillusionment, altered considerably 
his concept of Zionist purposes. Henceforth 
he saw Palestine as primarily a place of 
refuge for the Jews of Europe. He no longer 
thought of it as a home for himself person- 
ally, as the seat of a potential cultural renais- 
sance or as the object of any messianic hope. 
With the most virulent anti-Semitism ram- 
pant, the Jewish state was to offer shelter 
and protection. Thus, a utilitarian Zionism 
had replaced earlier expectations. 

When the Nazis’ extermination of the 
Jews became ill-concealed policy, Koestler 
devoted himself entirely to the establish- 
ment of the Jewish State. From 1942 to 
1948, he produced two books, numerous 
articles, and countless speeches, all of which 
pled the Zionist cause. That Koestler, in 
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Thieves in the Night, endorsed the violence 
of the Irgun—which, to use his own words, 
involved him in acute conflict between con- 
viction and inclination—leaves no doubt as 
to his concern for Europe’s imperiled Jews. 
Although he knew that as a former Com- 
munist he would be suspected anew as the 
champion of radical causes and measures, 
he felt that the situation of European Jewry 
admitted of no personal or artistic consider- 
ations. 

As Koestler saw it, the establishment of 
Israel in 1938 created an unprecedented 
situation in Jewish history and presented 
two logical and reasonable choices. For the 
first time in two thousand years the Jew did 
not need to consider himself in exile unless 
self-imposed. The time had come for Jewry 
to examine its new situation and face facts 
which it could not honorably consider be- 
fore. Basically, he could now choose between 
becoming a citizen of Israel, and thus lose 
his religious and social apartness, and re- 
nouncing any conscious claim to separate 
nationhood. For Koestler, the attitude of 
Jews who remain outside Israel and yet in- 
sist On remaining in some way distinct from 
their community had become anomalous. 
Such Jews were merely sentimentalists who, 
considering the survival of anti-Semitism, 
were putting an undue burden on themselves 
and their children. 

Koestler’s cold rationalism on this ques- 
tion, his outsider-looking-in psychology, his 
emotional distance from Judaism move here 
toward their inevitable conclusion: 

To break the vicious circle of being persecuted 
for being “different,” and being “different” by force 
of persecution, they [the Jews in Diasporah] must 
arrive at a clear decision, however difficult this may 
be. They must either follow the imperative of their 
religion—the return to the Promised Land—or rec- 
ognize that that faith is no longer theirs. To re- 
nounce the Jewish faith does not mean to jettison 
the perennial values of Judaic tradition. Its essential 
teachings have passed long ago into the main-stream 
of the Judeo-Christian heritage. If a Judaic religion 
is to survive outside Israel, without inflicting the 
stigma of separateness on its followers and laying 
them open to the charge of divided loyalty, it would 


have to be a system of faith and cosmopolitan ethics 
freed from all racial presumption and national ex- 
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clusivity. But a Jewish religion thus reformed would 
be stripped of all its specifically Jewish content.® 

Koestler, of course, has chosen for him- 
self. He who has always seen things in pairs 
—Arrival and Departure, Yogi and the Com- 
missar, Promise and Fulfillment—had little 
difficulty in eliminating the Zion-Assimila- 
tion duality. Having worked for Zionism for 
twenty-five years, and having helped his fel- 
low-Jews to a State which could not meet 
Koestler’s own needs, he felt that he can 
now wish the new State good luck, but go 
his own way “with an occasional friendly 
glance back and a helpful gesture.” 

The story of Koestler is that of an incom- 
plete Jew who, though he leaned over back- 
ward to develop one phase of Jewishness, 
was too deficient in others ever to achieve 
fullness. It was the absence of any feeling 
for Judaism and his emotional positivism 
toward Jews which precluded any lasting 
and rich relationship. Considering Koestler’s 
perennial search for new causes, a conver- 
sion to another faith is not inconceivable. 
Since he believes that the best in Judaism 
has been incorporated into Christianity, it 
may not be too difficult for him to take the 
final step. 


9. Promise and Fulfillment, p. 335. 
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from SAGES, CHRONICLERS, 
and SCRIBES 


Within the limitations of space assigned to this project, writings and 
memorabilia centuries old will be published and experiences will be 
depicted which were of vast and primary importance in the little-re- 
membered, long-ago annals of Jewry and other minorities.—Editor. 


SPINOZA EXPOSES THE FALSITY OF THE CHARGE 
THAT HE TEACHES ATHEISM* 


HE YEAR 1670 witnessed the appear- 
| ance of the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus. Despite the fact that it was 
issued anonymously and published not in 
Amsterdam but in Hamburg, the author was 
soon recognized. The work was immediately 
both praised and attacked with a vehemence 
which went on increasing until Spinoza’s 
death and even beyond his grave. One of 
the earliest critical voices was that of Lam- 
bert de Velthuysen, a physician of Utrecht, 
who was also versed in philosophy and the- 
ology. He did not know who the author 
was, but at the request of Jacob Ostens, a 
surgeon of Rotterdam who belonged to the 
sect of the Collegiants, he communicated 
his opinion about the Tractatus to him in 
a lengthy letter. Although a liberal-minded 
man and an adherent of Descartes, Velthuy- 
sen was unable to follow Spinoza’s idea; he 
dismissed the author of the Tractatus as 
teaching “pure Atheism with hidden and 
disguised arguments.” Ostens, of whose ac- 
quaintance with Spinoza no details are 
known, passed Velthuysen’s letter on to 
Spinoza, who answered him in a letter de- 
fending himself with great spirit, and much 
on the lines of Maimonides, against the 
charge of atheism. 


* Reprinted by permission of the East and West 
Library, London, England, from A Treasury of Jew- 
ish Letters, edited by Franz Kobler. Second edition, 
London, 1953, II, 539-544. 


SPINOZA TO JACOB OSTENS 


Does that man cast aside all religion who declares 
that God must be recognized as the Highest Good, 
and that He must be loved as such with a free 
spirit? . . . that, furthermore, the reward of virtue 
is virtue itself, and the punishment of folly and 
weakness is the folly itself? and lastly, that everyone 
ought to love his neighbour, and to obey the com- 
mands of the supreme power? 


(The Hague, February, 1671) 
Most Learned Sir, 


You are doubtless surprised that I have 
made you wait so long; but I can hardly 
make up my mind to answer the letter of 
that man, which you were pleased to send 
me. Nor do I do so now for any other reason 
than because I promised. But in order also 
to gratify my own mind as far as possible, I 
will discharge my debt in as few words as I 
can, and briefly show how perversely he has 
interpreted my meaning; whether he has 
done this from malice or from ignorance, I 
could not say easily. But to the point. 


First he says “that it concerns him little 
to know of what nationality I may be, or 
what manner of life I follow.” But if he ° 
had known this he would not have persuaded 
himself so easily that I teach Atheism. For 
Atheists are wont to desire inordinately 
honours and riches, which I have always 
despised, as all those who know me are 
aware. Then, in order to smooth the path 
to his goal, he says that I am not dull- 
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witted, in order, forsooth, that he may more 
easily persuade men that I have argued 
cleverly and adroitly, but with evil intent, 
for the thoroughly bad cause of the Deists. 
This shows sufficiently that he has not un- 
derstood my reasons. For who can be so 
ingenious and so astute as to give hypocriti- 
cally so many and such strong reasons in 
support of something he considers to be 
false? Whom, I say, will he believe after 
this to have written sincerely, if he believes 
that the fictitious can be proved as soundly 
as the true? However, I am not surprised at 
this now. For thus was Descartes once ma- 
ligned by Voetius, and thus fare generally 
the best men. 

He then continues: “In order to avoid 
the error of superstition, he seems to me to 
have cast aside all religion.” What he under- 
stands by Religion and what by superstition, 
I do not know. Does that man, I pray, cast 
aside all religion who declares that God 
must be recognized as the Highest Good, 
and that He must be loved as such with a 
free spirit? and that in this alone does our 
highest felicity and supreme liberty consist? 
that, furthermore, the reward of virtue is 
virtue itself, and the punishment of folly 
and weakness is the folly itself? and lastly, 
that everyone ought to love his neighbour, 
and to obey the commands of the supreme 
power? I not only said all this explicitly, but 
also proved it with the strongest arguments. 
But I think I see in what bog this man 
sticks. Namely, he finds nothing to please 
him in virtue itself and in understanding, 
but would rather live under the impulse of 
feeling, if it were not for this single obstacle, 
that he fears punishment. . . . Hence it 
comes that he believes that all those not 
restrained by this fear lead unbridled lives, 
and cast aside all religion. But I pass over 
these things and turn to his deduction, by 
which he wants to show that “I teach Athe- 
ism by hidden and disguised arguments.” 

The basis of his argument is this, that he 
thinks that I take away God’s liberty, and 
subject Him to fate. This is entirely false. 
For I assert that all things follow with 
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inevitable necessity from the nature of God, 
just as all assert that it follows from the 
nature of God that He understands Him- 
self. Certainly, no one denies that this fol- 
lows necessarily from the divine nature, and 
yet no one conceives that God is forced by 
some fate, but that He understands Himself 
altogether freely although necessarily. Here 
I find nothing that cannot be perceived by 
anybody. If, nevertheless, he believes that 
these assertions were made with evil intent, 
what then does he think of his own Des- 
cartes, who states that nothing is done by 
us which has not been preordained by God, 
or rather that every single moment we are, 
as it were, created anew by God, and that 
nevertheless we act with the freedom of our 
will. This assuredly, as Descartes himself 
confesses, no one can understand. 


Moreover, this inevitable necessity of 
things sets aside neither divine nor human 
laws. For moral precepts, whether they re- 
ceive the form of law from God Himself, or 
not, are nevertheless divine, and salutary; 
and whether we receive the good, which 
follows from virtue and the divine love, 
from God as a judge, or whether it emanates 
from the necessity of the divine nature, it 
will not therefore be either more or less 
desirable, just as, on the other hand, the 
evils which follow from evil deeds are not 
to be feared any the less because they follow 
from them necessarily; and, lastly, whether 
we do what we do necessarily, or freely, we 
are still led by hope or by fear. Therefore 
he asserts falsely “that I declare that there 
is no room left for precepts and commands,” 
or as he continues later, “that there can be 
no expectation of reward or punishment, 
when all things are attributed to fate, and 
it is declared that all things emanate from 
God with inevitable necessity.” 

I do not here inquire why it is the same, 
or not very different, to assert that all things 
emanate necessarily from the nature of God, 
and that the universe is God; but I should 
like you to note the remarks which he no 
less spitefully adds. These are “that I mean 
that man should devote himself to virtue 
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not because of the precepts and law of God, 
or the hope of reward, or the fear of punish- 
ment, but, etc.” This you will certainly not 
find anywhere in my “Treatise’; on the con- 
trary, in Chapter IV I have expressly said 
that the sum (and substance) of the divine 
law (which is divinely inscribed in our 
mind, as I said in Chapter XII) and its 
supreme injunction are to love God as the 
highest good; that is, not from fear of some 
punishment (for love cannot spring from 
fear), not for love of some other object, by 
which we hope to be gratified, for then we 
should not so much love God Himself as 
that which we desire. And I showed in the 
same chapter that God had revealed this 
same law to His Prophets; and whether I 
declare that this law of God received the 
form of law from God Himself, or whether 
I conceive it like the rest of God’s decrees 
which involve eternal necessity and truth, 
it will nevertheless remain the decree of 
God and a lesson in salvation; and whether 
I love God freely, or from necessity of the 
decree of God, nevertheless I shall love God, 
and I shall be saved... . 


Although I think this is sufficient to show 
what I intended, I thought it worth while 
to add a few remarks, namely, that he 
falsely thinks that I am referring to the 
Axiom of those Theologians who distinguish 
between the discourse of a Prophet when 
he is teaching something and when he is 
simply narrating something. For if by this 
axiom he means that one which in Chapter 
XVI ascribed to a certain Rabbi Judah 
Alfakhar, how could I think that mine 
agrees with it when in the same Chapter 
I rejected it as false? ... 

Further I do not see why he says that I 
think that all those will agree with me who 
deny that Reason and Philosophy are the 
interpreters of Scripture, when I have re- 
futed their opinion as well as that of 
Maimonides. 

It would take too long to review every- 
thing by which he shows that he has not 
passed judgement on me with an entirely 
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calm mind. Therefore I proceed to his con- 
clusion. There he says that “I have left 
myself no argument with which to prove 
that Mahomet was not a true Prophet.” 
This indeed he endeavours to prove from 
my opinions, whereas really it clearly follows 
from them that he was an impostor, seeing 
that he entirely took away that freedom 
which Universal Religion, revealed by the 
natural and by prophetic light, allows, and 
which I have shown ought to be fully 
allowed. And even if this were not so, am 
I bound, I pray, to show that a certain 
Prophet is false? On the contrary, the 
Prophets were bound to show that they are 
true. But if he replies that Mahomet also 
taught the divine law, and gave sure signs 
of his mission, as the other Prophets did, 
then there will really be no reason why he 
should deny that he was a true Prophet. 

As regards the Turks and the other Gen- 
tiles, if they worship God by the exercise of 


justice and charity towards their neighbour, 


I believe that they have the Spirit of Christ 
and are saved, whatever convictions they 
may in their ignorance hold about Mahomet 
and the oracles. 

Thus you see, my friend, that this man 
has strayed far from the truth. Nevertheless, 
I admit that he does no harm to me but 
very much to himself when he is not 
ashamed to say that I teach Atheism by 
hidden and disguised arguments. 

For the rest, I do not think you will find 
here anything which you can consider too 
severe an expression against this man. But 
if you meet with something of this sort, 
I beg you either to delete it, or to correct it, 
as you may think fit. I have no mind to 
irritate him, whoever he may be, and to 
raise up for myself enemies of my own mak- 
ing; and since this is often the result in 
disputes of this kind, I could scarcely pre- 
vail on myself to reply, and I could not have 
prevailed, had I not promised. 


Farewell. To your prudence I commit 
this letter, and myself, who am, etc. 
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Israel's Odyssey, by Abraham Mayer 
Heller. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 310 
pp. $4.00. 

For those who wish to read an informa- 
tive and conscientiously documented study 
of Israel in all of its multifarious and com- 
plex aspects—historical, social, political, cul- 
tural, religious, and economic—this is the 
book for them to buy. Though Dr. Heller 
writes as an ardent and enthusiastic Zionist, 
he is well aware of the precious elements of 
courage and sacrifice that brought the mir- 
acle into being. In short, he tries to keep 
the balance even and to present an impar- 
tial picture of the struggle that had to be 
endured before Israel could become a reality. 
The material included in this volume is 
based largely on the experiences the author 
gained during a stay in Israel in the fall and 
winter of 1956-57. 

The author writes with scriptural fervor 
as he recounts the saga of the Jewish Re- 
turn, spicing his narrative with apt quota- 
tions from the Old ‘Testament. For him the 
hope of Israel reborn is not to be interpreted 
in naturalistic terms; the State emerged 
finally out of the undying faith of the Jewish 
people in the ideal of Zion. The policy of 
assimilation proved a disillusioning experi- 
ence. For both the secular and the religious 
Jew, salvation lay in Zion. Dr. Heller out- 
lines the various stages of Zionism and the 
obstacles that had to be overcome, but he 
remains convinced that the Zionist achieve- 
ment, like the first Jewish Exodus from 
Egypt, was shrouded in the supernatural. 

In his attempt to furnish a comprehensive 
account of life in Israel, he tends at times 
to recapitulate historical facts and to pre- 
sent statistical summaries which, however 
informative, hardly make easy, enjoyable 
reading. The crowded columns of figures, 
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drawn presumably from the official sources 
published in Israel, have not been assimi- 
lated into the central stream of ideas. Dr. 
Heller would have done well to steer clear 
of statistical data, without ignoring their 
weighted meaning for his major thesis, and 
to concern himself steadily with developing 
his important insights and ideas, for he has 
a great deal to say that is illuminating. 
Those who are interested in the political 
set-up of the Jewish State should read his 
lucid analysis of the structure of the Knesset 
and the numerous parties that comprise it. 
But much as he admires the authentic 
democratic spirit that prevails in Israel, he 
is not unaware of the short-comings that 
exist and he is sufficiently honest to point 
out some of the glaring defects in the pres- 
ent operations of the Government: as, for 
example, the party loyalty that transcends 
considerations of efficiency or fitness and 
the power that Mapai derives from the sys- 
tem of patronage. 

Once Israel was established, the Law of 
Return made it possible for every Jew to 
enter the land. The crucial problem was to 
encourage and facilitate new tides of immi- 
gration; but after the immigrants arrived 
there was the added formidable problem of 
keeping them there, since many, driven by 
necessity rather than desire, were attracted 
by better economic opportunities that were 
offered them in other lands. How were the 
hundreds of thousands of new immigrants, 
representing seventy-four national origins 
and speaking a babel of tongues to be assimi- 
lated? How were they to be provided with 
adequate housing facilities? Yet the achieve- 
ment, the reunion of Jewry with its ancestral 
soil, partook of the nature of a miracle. 

Though Israel, now a nation among na- 
tions, found itself virtually isolated and the 
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pawn of international politics and economic 
rivalries, it was determined to survive; its 
greatest resources lay in its people, their 
loyalty, their spirit of determination, their 
devotion to the cultivation of the land, their 
communal organization as exemplified in 
the kibbutz movement. Dr. Heller provides 
an excellent running account of the various 
types of agricultural settlements and coop- 
erative groups in Israel. ‘Though his attitude 
toward Israel is one of sympathetic under- 
standing and unstinted praise, he does not 
flinch from the responsible task of exposing 
the dangers and defects of the social and 
political system that has been erected, such 
as the lack of private initiative, the controls 
that have been imposed on virtually all 
phases of economic life, the inefficiency of 
work methods, the existence of an en- 
trenched bureaucracy, and the lack of real- 
ism in undertaking productive enterprises. 
But all these difficulties, he is confident, 
will gradually be overcome and more oppor- 
tunities will be provided for free enterprise. 

One of the best chapters in the book is 
“Not by Bread Alone,” a fair-minded pres- 
entation and appraisal of the religious ques- 
tion in Israel. The basic principles of the 
State guarantee freedom of conscience and 
worship to all. It is surprising to learn that 
various Christian sects conduct missionary 
activities in the heart of Israel. “Jewish 
children attend Christian missionary schools 
to which they are enticed by the promise of 
economic aid or by educational advantages 
not found elsewhere.” Dr. Heller fails to 
mention that a number of Jews, particularly 
in Jerusalem, have banded together to raise 
money in an effort to prevent these conver- 
sions from taking place. Another striking 
phenomenon is the rise of “an incipient 
movement to proselytize non-Jews to Juda- 
ism.” Though religious interests are amply 
protected by the State, the freedom of those 
who do not embrace any religious faith is 
also insured. A patriotic spirit has captured 
the minds and hearts of the entire popula- 
tion, a spirit that makes for national unity. 
Since faith cannot be legislated, it is nation- 
alism that has become practically a religious 
cult. The youth of the land are not being 
drawn to the synagogues, and Dr. Heller at 
this point makes a number of recommenda- 
tions which he feels would vastly increase 
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the influence of the synagogues and the 
appeal of religious worship. What stands in 
the way of a profound religious revival in 
Israel is the rigid attitude of the rabbinate 
who are opposed to innovations. 

Dr. Heller dwells with justifiable pride on 
the remarkable advances made in the cul- 
tural life of Israel—its reverence for learn- 
ing, its desire to progress educationally— 
though here, too, there is a feud between 
the traditionalists, who demand religious 
instruction, and the liberals, who would 
secularize the curriculum. For the American 
reader, the most exciting chapter is probably 
the one called “Zion and Diaspora,” in 
which Dr. Heller makes it clear that the 
Diaspora is destined to endure. Religious 
pluralism, especially in the United States, is 
a viable force in the modern world. Those 
who are citizens of Israel are known as 
Israeli; all others who embrace the Jewish 
faith are known as Jews. Hence there is no 
fear that Jews in other nations will be 
accused of harboring dual loyalties. Every 
Jew outside of Israel remains a citizen of 
the country where he dwells without for- 
feiting his role as a Jew. Dr. Heller denies 
that Israel’s militant policy of the “ingather- 
ing of the exiles” in any way conflicts with 
the rights and duties of American Jews; he 
even denies that the term “Zionist” applies 
only to those who establish themselves in 
Israel. Everyone who helps to further the 
cause of Zion is a Zionist, regardless of 
where he lives. 

It is heartening to watch the spirited way 
in which Dr. Heller challenges the validity 
of the thesis that the Diaspora is inevitably 
doomed. The trend toward assimilation evi- 
dent in some northern European countries 
does not apply to the United States. There 
is no ground for despair, in a pluralistic 
society like America, the Jews are safe. As 
for the danger of a third global war in which 
atomic weapons would be used, the conse- 
quences would be cataclysmic for all nations, 
with no place of refuge for Jews, even in 
Israel. That is the heart of the matter. Dr. 
Heller deflates the wishful thinking of the 
utopian Israeli propagandists. The Jews of 
America will remain in their native land, 
where they reside as a matter of free choice. 
It would be fantastic folly to agitate for the 
dissolution of all Jewish communities out- 
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side of Israel. “The survival of one depends 
upon the other. Israel and Diaspora need 
have no conflicting interests, either in ideol- 
ogy or in practical programs.” 

The reader may not agree with every 
point of view taken by Dr. Heller in his 
treatment of the rich complexity and diver- 
sity of life in Israel, but he will find the 
book as a whole decidedly stimulating, 
clear-cut and challenging in its commitment 
to the cause of Zionism, and highly reward- 
ing in its insights and interpretations. 


CuHar.es I. GLICKSBERG 





Twilight of the Tyrants, by Tad Szulc. 
Henry Holt & Company. 312 pp. $4.50. 


Latin American politics have been com- 
plicated by a number of perennial difficul- 
ties. There is, of course, the central problem 
of a grinding, hopeless and universal poverty. 
Then, too, there are other familiar com- 
plaints: illiteracy, a semi-colonial status, in- 
dustrial backwardness, a well-heeled military 
clique that serves no real purpose except 
the preseivation of personal and collective 
privilege, and, finally, corrupt and ineffec- 
tive dictatorships playing musical chairs 
with equally tainted representative govern- 
ments. In this quite authoritative and tre- 
markably acute book the New York Times’ 
South American correspondent touches upon 
all of these ailments in his story of the rise 
and fall of five dictators. 

Gettlio Vargas of Brazil and Juan Perén 
of Argentina pledged to ameliorate the mas- 
sive social and economic troubles of their 
countrymen and both received wide popular 
support despite the fact that both thrived 
on political gangsterism. In fact, Peron and 
his Evita, while exciting their descamisados 
from the Buenos Aires slums, exhausted 
Argentina’s foreign reserves in the process. 
General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla of Colombia, 
inept and incompetent, and very much 
charmed by the splendid figure he cut in 
his bemedaled military suit, came to power 
with the approval of the Bogota crowds 
wishing for an end to an inane civil war. A 
puny man with a Napoleonic complex he 
was once characterized by a Colombian 
psychiatrist as a very dangerous “criminal 
psychopath.” The fourth, Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez, introduced widespread police bru- 
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tality to Venezuela, and the last, Manuel 
Odria, brought economic prosperity and 
political despotism to Peru, but at least he 
had the good sense to voluntarily step down. 

That all these men are now out of power 
is a hopeful sign according to Mr. Szulc. 
“Indications are that democracy,” he sug- 
gests, “so late in coming and still taking its 
first shaky and tentative steps forward, is 
here to stay.” Still, neither the replaced nor 
the replacers have thus far been able to do 
much to cope with their regions’ fundamen- 
tal problems. In Colombia, for example, 
political democracy since Rojas has accom- 
plished next to nothing in narrowing the 
enormous gap between the relatively few 
rich and the overwhelming number of des- 
perately impoverished. “The have-nots out- 
number the haves by almost one hundred 
to one,” we are reminded by the author and 
“it is not accidental that communism is 
currently on its greatest upswing in Colom- 
bian history.” 

Tyrants may come and go and perhaps 
their age has happily passed us by, at least 
in five Latin American countries. In any 
event, their successors now have a very great 
opportunity and responsibility. 


Murray POLNER 





Abraham Lincoln's Religion: Sources of 
the Great Emancipator’s Religious Inspira- 
tion, by Dr. G. George Fox. Exposition 
Press. 119 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. G. George Fox has made a valuable 
contribution to Lincoln literature. His study 
of Lincoln’s religion in some respects coin- 
cides in conclusions with earlier and stand- 
ard books on the subject, e.g., with Barton’s 
The Soul of Lincoln, in that Dr. Fox of 
course finds that although Lincoln was not 
a professing Christian nor a member of any 
church he was a deeply religious man. The 
coincidence is not remarkable, inasmuch as 
it is required by the facts. But Dr. Fox 
carries his investigation further, and reaches 
a fuller generalization. 

The reviewer regrets to point out that Dr. 
Fox makes his contribution despite the 
utilization of wrong method in the earlier 
part of his exposition. His method requires 
him to accept as valid data chronicles of 
Lincoln’s contemporaries who depicted him 
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as far more traditionalist and orthodox than 
anything in the primary sources suggests. 
He cites and quotes, for example, R. H. 
Browne, Henry B. Rankin, and the priest 
Chiniquy. He is required by this logic to 
disapprove the method and point of view of 
the editors of Lincoln’s Collected Works. 
Fortunately the author carries his investiga- 
tion farther. 

As the book shows, there was a marked 
stratum of superstition beneath Lincoln’s 
religion; the statement of the evidence for 
this aspect is methodologically correct and 
sound in conclusion. The author correctly 
shows that such experiences as the death of 
his children wrought basic change in Lin- 
coln’s religious living. Quite properly Dr. 
Fox assesses the moral and spiritual issues 
of slavery, and relates them to Lincoln’s 
religion. The Lincoln speeches and writings 
are studied for their reflection of biblical 
literature; the findings here are of great 
value because of the author’s professional 
preparation in this field. Here, indeed, Dr. 
Fox makes his finest contribution in his 
discussion of the influence of Scripture upon 
Lincoln and his estimate of the effect of 
this influence upon his religion. This par- 
ticular contribution is a thorough canvass 
of the demonstrable and of the presumptive 
use of Jewish Scripture, especially of the 
Prophets, which can be observed in Lin- 
coln’s writings (see pp. 78ff, 105-110). Here 
the author is superb. Of course, since the 
exposition involves the analysis of primary 
sources, the quotations exhibited make the 
point which cannot be made by citing tra- 
ditions embodied in secondary sources. 

Dr. Fox quite rightly eschews theological 
frames of reference. Yet, although he does 
not develop the point, there are criteria 
which bear out the book’s generalization; 
of what category were Lincoln’s ultimate 
values? Clearly they were not physical nor 
material, nor were they capable of statement 
in merely political terms. They were spirit- 
ual, as of course they must be if their 
exponent was a religious man who had (in 
part, at least) derived much of his under- 
standing of religion from Scripture, and 
whose experiences brought him the insight 
that all men were created equal. 

I should like to call attention to a datum 
which indicates the breadth of Lincoln’s 
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religion. In the Collected Works (vol. V, 
p. 71 note) a letter of General Hooker is 
quoted in which allusion is made to Lin- 
coln’s reversal of General Grant’s expulsion 
of Jewish sutlers from the area of his com- 
mand. It is significant that Lincoln repudi- 
ated the proscription of an entire religious 
group. 
Dr. Fox has written in a felicitous literary 
style. There is a competent index. 


DonaLp W. RIppLe 





Meet the Ancient Greeks, by Xenophon 
Leon Messinesi. The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
264 pp. $5.00. 


Robert Maynard Hutchins recently ad- 
dressed the 100th aniversary dinner of the 
Jewish Family and Community Service. He 
assailed the failure of our schools to develop 
the intellectual power of the nation’s youth. 
“We have the resources,” he said; “we shall 
have the time, and we should be able to 
muster the intelligence to build a civiliza- 
tion as brilliant as that of the Greeks, and 
far more lasting.” 

Many historians would agree with Hutch- 
ins’ estimate that Greek civilization repre- 
sents the highest peak yet achieved by man. 
Those ancient dwellers in the beautiful, hot, 
rather barren and infertile Ionian peninsula 
made lasting contributions to Western civil- 
ization. We owe to them our basic concepts 
of philosophy and science. They originated 
the heliocentric theory in astronomy, the 
theory of evolution, and the theory that 
matter is composed of atoms. They gave us 
our basic concepts of law and democracy 
and the notion that human intelligence is 
the best guide to the solution of social prob- 
lems. They gave use great models in poetry, 
drama, sculpture, and architecture. 

Meet the Ancient Greeks, which might 
more aptly be called “Meet the Ancient 
Athenians,” gives the reader a kind of over- 
all picture of what life was like in ancient 
Athens. Messinesi is a loyal son of Hellas, 
born in England of Greek parents and now 
with the Athens Office of the Associated 
Press. He is able to impart his enthusiasm 
for the land of his forefathers. He praises 
that which is worthy of praise and apolo- 
gizes for that which cannot be explained 
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away—e.g., slavery. His book is like a report 
by a traveler who describes a strange land 
to his friends, with just enough historical 
background to make current events intelligi- 
ble. Indeed, this would be a useful book for 
one to take along on a trip to Greece. 

The book contains many good photo- 
graphs and is clearly written, but it is not a 
scholarly work. Many of Messinesi’s com- 
ments are uncritical, as when he quotes 
Herodotus to the effect that the Persian 
army of Xerxes numbered 2,641,610 men! 
The Encyclopedia Britannica estimates the 
number as approximately 180,000. 

The book has many fascinating details. 
The leisure of the Athenians was due not 
to wealth but to their modest wants. (They 
lacked the blessings of advertising, and so 
were not an affluent society.) A citizen 
might arise at dawn, or earlier, wrap his bed 
sheet around his body, and be ready for 
business. The business day ended at noon. 
(Dramas were performed in the morning, 
before the heat of the afternoon.) The 
Greek diet was simple: meat was scarce, and 
a form of gruel three times a day satisfied 
their wants. They had ample time for con- 
versation. 

The market place, or agora, was like a 
huge club. Life was lived in public, and 
men were more interested in public splen- 
dor than in fine, private houses. The author 
likens life in Athens to life on shipboard 
during a long cruise. The passengers use 
their cabins for sleeping, but spend their 
days in the public lounges. 

Public splendor was encouraged by the 
tax laws. Contributions to non-profit insti- 
tutions were not tax-deductible, but the tax 
laws encouraged such contributions. A tax 
called the “leiturgy” was imposed on the 
rich, who were required to finance public 
works. These works might be such things as 
dramatic productions (including pay for 
actors and choruses). The rich might pro- 
vide for a war vessel, manning it for one 
year. In return for this largess the wealthy 
taxpayer was permitted to serve as captain! 


LIONEL Rusy 
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The Religion of the Occident, by Martin 
A. Larson. Philosophical Library. 711 pp. 
$6.00. 


This is a book which tries to deal with 
the origins of Christianity. It is encyclo- 
pedic in scope, covering sources in Egyptian 
religion, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, 
and the mystery cults of Asia Minor and 
Greece. The author has obviously done con- 
siderable research in this field but the dis- 
cursive character of presentation beclouds 
his efforts. It is not an easy book to read. 
The volume is a melange of names, rituals, 
and history. One is overwhelmed by the 
plethora of references and there is no clear 
pattern of where Professor Larson is going 
with his material. 

While the title of the book is The Reli- 
gion of the Occident, it might properly be 
called The Messiah Idea in Western Reli- 
gion. Essentially, this is the author’s pre- 
occupation. Thus the book introduces us to 
the “original Savior-God” Osiris, and works 
its way through Adonis, Dionysius, Atlas, 
Demeter, and a host of other mythic figures. 
The unique qualities of these personalities, 
we are advised, are syncretized in Jesus. 
Basically the book deals with the central 
figure in Christianity and the inner meaning 
of his message. It is a pity, however, that 
while prodigious scholarship goes into the 
background material, when the author 
reaches Christianity and its Jewish sources, 
all objectivity is suspended. The presenta- 
tion on Judaism is limited to thirty pages, 
but fifty-five pages are devoted to the Es- 
senes. Obviously the Christian debt is not 
to Judaism but to the Essenes. We are 
informed that “we may say that mature 
Essenism was seventy per cent Pythagorean, 
fifteen per cent Zoroastrian, and fifteen per 
cent Judaism, which element, however, was 
pertinent only in relations to its external 
forms.” 

The intention is to deprecate the unique- 
ness of Judaism. The faith of Israel is por- 
trayed as a form of tribalism. Even its great 
moral and ethical insights are seen as cir- 
cumscribed to one people and one land. In 
contrast, the pagan faiths and Christianity 
are concerned with all mankind. “Adam was 
the father of all living creatures and he 
cared for all alike; but when Yahweh com- 
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manded, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,’ this was intended to apply only to 
‘the children of their people.” Why this 
should be so we are not told. The author 
chooses to ignore countless allusions in the 
Bible which would contradict such a con- 
clusion. Abraham describes God as the 
“Lord of Heaven and Earth.” Moses, speak- 
ing in God’s name, warns the Israelites to 
love the stranger for “Ye are strangers in the 
land of Egypt.” Any elementary knowledge 
of the prophetic literature would reveal that 
God’s love and Israel’s responsibility were 
not limited to one people. The author’s 
attitude is indicative of the negativism which 
precludes not only a proper understanding 
of Judaism but religion generally. 
Nevertheless, the author describes him- 
self as a “searching Humanist.” He is inter- 
ested in the movements and forces which 
created our present ideologies. In the fore- 
word to his book, Professor Larson says, “to 
ridicule religion is puerile; to use it as an 
authoritative bludgeon is criminal; to em- 
ploy it as a means to stifle reason or freedom 
is the offense for which there must be no 
forgiveness.” To this we say, “Amen.” Why 
didn’t the author follow his own counsel in 
writing The Religion of the Occident? 


Eric FRIEDLAND 





Jesus and His People (Yeshu Vé Amo), 
by David Rubin, Kohav Publishing, Ltd. 
321 pp. 5% Israeli pounds. 

Max Ascoli, editor of The Reporter, in a 
recent series of his impressions of Israel said 
that “there is a strange trend among Israel’s 
younger intellectual generation today; I 
would even go as far as to call it a return to 
eatly Christianity...” He goes on to say 
that the sabra generation—and this means 
people born and reared in Israel—is rapidly 
taking over all organs of government and ad- 
ministration. The military and police forces 
are already commanded almost exclusively 
by sabras on all levels, and the young aggres- 
sive newspapermen, playwrights, authors, and 
actors are all sabras. 


As far as material values are concerned, 
this new sabra generation is what we may 
now call socialist-capitalist, just as the Amer- 
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ican labor unions are today. But there is a 
wild confusion regarding moral values. Few, 
if any, sabras heed Nahum Goldmann’s call 
for a spiritual and historic unity with the 
entire Jewish nation. They ridicule the Gold- 
mann theory that Israel’s roots were not 
broken by the Roman occupation of Pales- 
tine and subsequent exile of all Jews, but 
that the resilient Jewish nation sunk new 
roots in the fertile soil of Egypt, Spain, Ger- 
many, Poland, and Russia, thus enabling a 
new nation to arise out of the ashes two 
thousands years later. To back up his theory, 
Goldmann points out that the greatest spirit- 
ual revivals and progress of the Jewish nation 
did not take place during the long centuries 
of exile and subjection. 

The Egyptian exile gave us the Torah; the 
Spanish exile gave us poetry and literature; 
the Turkish exile gave us Rambam, other 
great rabbinical sages, and a series of prophet 
movements; the Ukranian exile gave us 
Hassidism; while the Polish-Russian exile 
gave us Zionism; and Zionism gave us Israel. 
He says further that the roots of Israel go 
back to the ghettoes and death camps of 
Europe, the little Jewish villages and town- 
lets of the Ukraine and White Russia, and 
the world of Sholem Aleichem, Goldfadden, 
and Yiddish literature. 

Nine out of ten intelligent sabras refer 
humorously to the Goldmann theory as 
“Ghetto Yidishkeit.” They say that any- 
thing unconnected with Jewish national in- 
dependence is not worth thinking about, not 
to mention seriously considering it. The 
Song of Songs of King Solomon, they say, is 
worth the entire Jewish literature written 
abroad, and the Israel-written Bible is worth 
all the other books in the world, not merely 
Jewish ones. The period of exile and ghetto 
subjection, of death camps and servile sub- 
mission to Polish Pans, German Junkers, 
and what-not, is a period of shame and noth- 
ing to be proud of, the sabras believe. On 
the other hand, everything connected with 
Israel should be studied so that there may 
be scientific justification for the feelings of 
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spiritual unity between this new and the old 
Israeli nation. 


Since most young Israelis are of the same 
opinion, and since the regime, by and large, 
supports this view, funds are allocated for 
archaeological research that has direct bear- 
ing on Israel’s past. This is why Israeli 
archaeology is a national hobby, pastime, and 
even craze, and why the most eminent 
Israeli archaeologists and professors devote 
their lives to a study of Israel’s history with- 
out being interested in the momentous 
archaeological discoveries in neighboring 
Egypt and Jordan, or in Persia, or India, or 
Peru. 

Archaeology and history are only two 
bridges spanning the 2,000-year gap between 
the old and new Israel. Most young sabra 
intellectuals are not religious in the orthodox 
sense, but they know the Bible by heart, 
and with love and devotion celebrate all 
national Jewish festivals and holidays, such 
as Hanukka, Passover, Purim, etc. Since by 
modern Israeli definition religion is tradi- 
tion plus superstition, the sabras are very 
religious without being superstitious. In 
their search for a bridge to span their own 
brand of Judaism and the Israeli Judaism of 
two thousands years ago, since they have 
burned the bridge of traditional orthodox 
Judaism developed in the two thousand years 
of exile, the sabras according to Rubin, are 
looking towards Jesus and early Christianity. 
Recent Dead Sea Scrolls commentaries and 
other documents show that early Christianity 
was an exclusive Jewish and even Jewish- 
nationalistic affair. This is why more and 
more sabras are trying to make a Jewish 
prophet out of Jesus, which He most cer- 
tainly was, with the difference that the new 
theory says that Jesus was right, because He 
fought against corruption and that He prop- 
agated modern socialist ideas. This is why 
the corrupt Jewish regime conspired to kill 
Him. The fable of His achieving the status 
of God, was, of course, thought up by a 
group of His followers to be exploited as a 
weapon of political propaganda. That this 
weapon was a potent one can be easily seen 
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from the fact that Christianity conquered 
the world. 


Jesus was the greatest Jewish prophet; and 
had His followers stated only this, without 
trying to boost Him to the status of God, 
the Jewish nation would have most certainly 
followed Jesus and His ideas. As it was, be- 
cause no Jew could accept the fable that a 
mere human being, a mortal, could become 
God, the Jewish nation estranged itself from 
Christianity, which after all, was a Jewish 
invention. As a matter of fact, history’s 
greatest tragedy was that orthodox Judaism 
and Christianity, which was only a super- 
modern Judaism at that time, were deadly 
enemies in the twenty centuries that fol- 
lowed. Mr. Ascoli sees in the attempts “to 
cut Jesus down in size” a movement towards 
early Christianity. If the sabras see Jesus 
only as a human being, a political and spirit- 
ual leader, a religious prophet, and an Israeli 
patriot who fought against ignorance and 
corruption, social injustice and misery, they 
will accept Him as the greatest Jewish 
prophet, thus creating a stable link with 
Israel’s religious past as well. 

All these theories are analyzed, expounded, 
and subjected to close scrutiny in David 
Rubin’s latest book. The author is a young 
historian specializing in the history of the 
first century of our era, which includes 
Jesus, as well as the war against Rome. The 
book is full of incongruities, exaggerated 
statements, and historical inaccuracies. It is 
also full of what seems to this reviewer the 
wrong political and social assumptions, 
though here the author is certainly entitled 
to his own opinions. 

But notwithstanding its shortcomings, this 
Hebrew book makes very exciting reading, 
even though some passages are too wordy 
and others too short. The chapter on Jesus’ 
death reads like a first-class thriller. Rubin’s 
own theory is not original, of course. Several 
prominent Israeli archaeologists and _his- 
torians, and many foreign ones as well, be- 
lieve that Jesus did not die on the cross. 
Medical science knows many cases of what 
seems to be death from wounds or shock, or 
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both, while the person concerned is still 
alive. Even today experienced doctors still 
issue death certificates by mistake, and living 
persons believed dead are still buried. Only 
a year ago, such a case happened in Hadera, 
when an old woman was frightened and 
dropped “dead.” The doctor checked her, 
and issued a death certificate. When the 
Hevra Kadisha undertakers came to bury 
her some hours later, and tried to wrap her 
in a shroud for her last journey, she sud- 
denly opened her eyes and asked for food. 
If incidents like that happen today, in spite 
of all the medical and scientific progress 
that has been made, it seems quite possible 
that Jesus, tortured and beaten, starved and 
tired, dropped into a state, caused by pain 
and shock, that resembled death. At any 
tate, this is Rubin’s contention, and he sup- 
ports his theory with some proof, quoting 
authors and scientists, including Christian 
ones, who supported his view. After His 
friends took Him down from the cross and 
buried Him, the grave was guarded by Ro- 
man soldiers who found it empty on the 
following morning. This means that while 
the guards were distracted by somebody or 
something, the other disciples spirited Jesus 
away, revived Him, dressed His wounds, and 
had Him hidden in the stronghold of the 
Dead Sea sect, where He died at the peaceful 
old age of seventy. 

Although He was a shepherd most of the 
time, he also worked in the Dead Sea sect’s 
libraries, the author claims, pointing out 
that Jesus may have influenced some of the 
latter-day Dead Sea Scrolls just as much as 
the earlier Dead Sea writings and theories 
may have influenced Him. There is also 
ample evidence, Rubin says, that when the 
Apostle Paul met Jesus some years later, he 
refused to acknowledge Him. By that time, 
Christianity was still an uncertain proposi- 
tion. By removing the story of Jesus’ death, 
Resurrection, and Divinity, Paul would have 
knocked out all the props and Christianity 
would have had no chances of success. Jesus 
Himself understood it, too. This is why He 
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made no special effort to convince Paul that 
He remained alive after all, and why He did 
not try to make a spectacular “comeback,” 
which He could easily have done. 

There was nothing dishonest or unethical 
about Jesus’ approach, Rubin believes. Jesus 
believed that He could serve the cause of 
Christianity by removing Himself from the 
political and religious scene. There are few, 
if any, political, religious, or spiritual leaders 
in history who voluntarily removed them- 
selves to serve the cause they propagated. 
We can only admire Jesus’ courage and spirit 
and pay tribute to His political acumen. 
History proved that His approach was the 
right one; for Christianity swept the world. 
Had He revealed Himself as alive, the his- 
tory of the world would have taken a differ- 
ent turn. 

But there is more than ample proof that 
Jesus, a sabra Himself, was an Israeli pa- 
triot first, last, and always. As originated by 
Him, Christianity was a Jewish national 
movement designed to regain independence 
by throwing out the corrupt regime which 
collaborated with the Romans, and estab- 
lishing a new democratic state based on 
freedom and social justice. Because the 
masses were primitive and uncivilized in 
those days, Jesus had to apply what we call 
today “public-relations tricks.” In modern 
times, He would have used television with 
equal effect to build up a following. But 
Rubin believes that Jesus was the greatest 
statesman, politician, agitator, social thinker, 
spiritual leader, and prophet the Jewish na- 
tion ever had. Accepting Him as such does 
not mean deviating from the Jewish religion, 
even though the Orthodox rabbis, trained 
to follow dogmatic lines of religious thought 
developed during twenty centuries of exile, 
regard Jesus as anathema. But Jesus is Jew- 
ish and Israeli, and there is no getting 
around this fact. The sooner the young sabra 
generations accept Him, the better for Israel, 
the author believes. The book is worth read- 
ing. 

Leo HEIMAN 
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The Sociological Imagination, by C. 


Wright Mills. Oxford University Press. 
234 pp. $6.00. 


In this, his latest book, the very prolific 
sociology professor, C. Wright Mills, deals 
with the possible splendors and the actual 
wretchedness of what he calls the “sociologi- 
cal imagination.” Addressing his colleagues 
rather than the general public, he attempts 
to educate the educators and even provides 
them with some useful tips on how to ac- 
quire true “intellectual craftsmanship.” Pas- 
sionately and entertainingly written, the 
book contains valuable insights into social 
mechanisms and power relations as well as 
a commendable critique of the procedures 
in his own field. Mills places himself on the 
side of reason and social progress and does 
not hesitate to display a refreshing lack of 
conformity. 

It is Mills’s belief that “the social sciences 
are becoming the common denominator of 
our cultural period, and the sociological 
imagination our most needed quality of 
mind.” And as there are no real distinctions 
between anthropology and economics and 
sociology, the “promise” of the sociological 
imagination points toward a “unified social 
science.” The very fact of their existence 
involves social scientists “in the struggle 
between enlightenment and obscurantism” 
and they must, first of all, “practice the 
politics of truth.” Mills becomes quite rhap- 
sodic when he considers all the opportuni- 
ties open to social scientists in the “practice 
of their craft.” The sour notes enter when 
“promise” is compared with reality. The 
sociologists’ strange antics Mills categorizes 
as “grand theory” and “abstracted empiri- 
cism.” Both are different ways of saying and 
doing nothing of any importance, or, in 
Mills’s words, “they may be understood as 
insuring that we do not learn too much 
about man and society—the first by formal 
and cloudy obscurantism, the second by 
formal and empty ingenuity.” The discrep- 
ancy between “promise” and reality is, how- 
ever, far too wide to be explainable by a 
lack of “imagination,” or to be bridgeable 
by an appeal to the professors and their 
students to mend their silly ways so that 
their work may come to make “a difference 
in the quality of human life in our time.” 
After all, these crafty “craftsmen” are the 
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beneficiaries of their antics which are, in 
fact, their special contributions in support 
of the social status quo. 

Every society has the science that is com- 
patible with its social structure. In a society 
without sociality, i.e., in capitalist class so- 
ciety, the functions of the “social sciences” 
are mainly ideological and thus necessarily 
obscure. To approach social problems “Ssci- 
entifically” is to attack the social structure 
which prevents rationality and social prog- 
tess. To take Mills seriously, then, means to 
become a revolutionary and that is actually 
—though with some ambiguity—what he 
asks his colleagues to become. But one can- 
not be both a revolutionist and a successful 
social scientist in the class-controlled aca- 
demic world. Revolutionists are “outsiders,” 
or become “outsiders” as soon as they are 
effective. 

This seems to be contradicted by Mills 
himself. However, though sharp and to the 
point, Mills’s criticisms are never sharp 
enough or pointed enough seriously to dis- 
turb the ideologies that support the social 
status quo. He suggests reforms in radical 
terms and, as society continuously reforms 
itself it is basically a verbal difference— 
though not a small one—that distinguishes 
Mills’s sociology from that of the ordinary 
tun of the mill. To reject an “irresponsible” 
in favor of a “responsible” elite, to favor 
peace to war, is quite compatible with class 
society which alternates between war and 
peace and in which elites change. This has 
nothing to do with the “politics of truth”; 
just with politics. Mills does not transcend 
the permissible within class society. No 
matter how radical his formulation, his pro- 
gram for the social scientists ends up only 
in generalities such as “the avoidance of war 
and the re-arrangement of human affairs in 
accordance with the ideas of human free- 
dom and reason.” 


Paut Matticx 





Up From Puerto Rico, by Elena Padilla. 
Columbia University Press. Xiii + 317 pp. 
$5.00. 


This book will be of professional value 
to anyone in education, medicine, social wel- 
fare work, and allied fields who work with 
the expanding Puerto Rican population in 
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a number of American cities. For the general 
public there is also a wealth of enlightening 
material about the homes and personalities 
of an energetic, ambitious, sensitive, but 
little-understood American ethnic group. 
“Eastville” is a neighborhood in Upper 
Manhattan with a mixed population of 
Puerto Ricans, American Negroes, and im- 
migrant and first-generation Europeans. Its 
ethnic mixture differentiates it from El Bar- 
rio Latino (“Spanish Harlem”) in a number 
of ways, the most important being that 
combination of tension and opportunity for 
learning about others which often makes 
intercultural contacts under slum _ condi- 
tions. “Eastville” is one of the worst slums 
in New York. Rents are high, key money is 
extorted, many rooms are windowless, and 
plumbing is at a minimum. Most of the 
buildings are fifty years old or older, and 
the estimated average population density is 
three persons per room. What saves this 
from being the city’s very worst slum is that 
many apartments in “Eastville” are large: 
instead of a whole family living in one or 
two rooms it lives in several; although the 
wide compass of the Puerto Rican nuclear 
family accounts for the high density of most 
households. This is the first mainland home 
for new arrivals; but it has no major sources 
of employment—neither banks nor a post 
office, and no high school within walking 
distance. There is a small medical-dental 
clinic. It is easy to understand why this 
neighborhood is considered the bottom of 
the totem pole for New York Puerto Ricans, 
even though to move from it usually brings 
little or no improvement in condition. 

Dr. Padilla, as an anthropologist, describes 
daily life in “Eastville” in detail, with em- 
phasis on the major problems of re-accul- 
turation not only for the city but for the 
plurality of overlapping and often conflict- 
ing social structures within the Puerto 
Rican community. She reports on family 
organization, marriage, sexual mores, and 
child-rearing; religion (including the United 
States Catholic assumption that all Latin 
are—or ought to be—Catholics), education, 
and the language barrier; job-hunting, and 
other economic problems; and the deep con- 
flicts with the internally inconsistent set of 
values imposed by the bureaucracy of social 
welfare services. All this helps to illuminate 
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why the “Puerto Rican problem” came to 
be a problem for New York, and also how 
the “problem” aspects can be greatly re- 
duced in other communities where the 
Latin population is increasing. 

Puerto Ricans are not an undifferentiated 
group, but divide themselves on such bases 
as time of arrival, skin color and hair tex- 
ture, rural or urban background, and use 
of Spanish or English as the dominant lan- 
guage. 

The book reflects the author’s undestand- 
ing of slum life. In recent years, slum exist- 
ence qua slum has remained unexamined 
beneath data about particular ethnic, reli- 
gious, or occupational groups, or it has been 
accepted as the general context for certain 
types of deviant behavior. Up from Puerto 
Rico sets forth with vividness and accuracy 
the methods, both physical and psychologi- 
cal, by which slum residents adjust to their 
environment and preserve integrity; and 
shows that much of this adaptation is the 
common concern of all groups living in the 
slums. 

Puerto Ricans have been migrating to the 
mainland for over a century; and since 
World War II this migration has increased 
rapidly. By 1910, seven years prior to the 
Federal Law that made Puerto Ricans 
United States citizens by birth, they were 
living in 39 states. Between 1940 and 1950 
the migration to New York increased 206%, 
while that to other states increased by more 
than twice that. In 1955 it was estimated 
that there were at least 160,000 Puerto 
Ricans outside New York; and Dr. Padilla 
estimated that at present there are about 
760,000 in New York City. (“Official” fig- 
ures put this closer to half a million, but 
this does not alter the overall impact.) As 
Dr. Padilla says, “New York is a Puerto 
Rican frontier and not a foreign place.” 

The book is not without its shortcomings. 
After 18 months in the neighborhood Dr. 
Padilla’s team administered questionnaires 
to 48 heads of families, selected on the 
basis of residence in every third apartment 
in every fifth building. The questionnaires 
were open-ended and covered over two hun- 
dred items. What one must question here 
is not the design or the procedure, but the 
numerical size of the sample. How far can 
one generalize from it? Taken in conjunc- 
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tion with generally known facts from other 
sources, the data about habits of food and 
dress, about some aspects of family life and 
child care, and about certain broad social 
relationships are easier to accept than some 
of the statements about attitudes, fears, 
aspirations, educational difficulties, contact 
with welfare agencies, and other pervasive 
problems. These last two areas especially 
needed a larger sample; and since she has 
laid the groundwork, it would be a pity if 
such a sensitive observer as Dr. Padilla did 
not continue her work on these problems. 


SAMUEL E.. GLuck 





God and Man in Washington, by Paul 
Blanshard. Beacon Press. 251 pp. $3.50. 


Ostentatiously this book is put forth as a 
timely discussion of whether a Catholic can 
and should be elected President. In reality, 
however, the author delves much more 
deeply into our governmental and social 
structure. As background information he 
gives us the pertinent informualivu that the 
population of the United States consists of 
66% Protestants, 26% Roman Catholics, 
and 3% Jews. Therefore, he asks, how can 
religious problems be held at arm’s length, 
even though there is general agreement that 
religion has nothing to do with the election? 

Blanshard, who has lived in Washington 
for many years, notes that, despite their 
small number and the fact that the Ortho- 
dox, Conservative or Reform segments do 
not always harmonize, the Jews are an 
“immensely significant social force” in the 
nation’s capital. The American Jewish Con- 
gress, the American Jewish Committee, and 
the B’nai B'rith are a phalanx which is try- 
ing, although not always successfully, to 
preserve the time-honored American policy 
of separating church and state. At one time 
the question came up whether or not Sun- 
day closing laws could be enforced against 
Jews who wished to close their businesses on 
Saturdays and keep open on Sundays, a prac- 
tice which had been in vogue for many years. 
Nevertheless, it was disallowed by the Su- 
preme Court in the case of two Orthodox 
Jewish butchers, who were arrested for sell- 
ing meat on Sunday, and who appealed in 
vain for a reversal. Blanshard emphasizes 
that the three Jewish Supreme Court Jus- 
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tices, Louis D. Brandeis, Benjamin Cardozo, 
and Felix Frankfurter, never tried to influ- 
ence their colleagues in arriving at a verdict. 

On the other hand, attempts to teach 
religion in public schools resulted in a 
sweeping rebuke by the Supreme Court to 
those who had aimed to use public class- 
rooms for religious education. The decision 
was greeted with enthusiasm by Jewish lead- 
ers, while it was violently attacked by major- 
ity groups. As a sort of compromise the 
Court approved, four years later, the consti- 
tutionality of one-hour-a-week religious 
classes outside of public school buildings. 

After discussing many other religious is- 
sues, Blanshard finally comes to grips with 
the question whether a non-Protestant could 
be elected President, considering that in 171 
years the Presidency has been exclusively 
rested in Protestant hands. He cites the in- 
creasing religious tolerance, which has made 
it possible for Catholics to elect a governor 
in Pennsylvania, a senator in Maine, and 
two senators in Montana, in which last- 
named state the Catholics form only 22% 
of the population. John F. Kennedy, a presi- 
dential candidate at this time, captured his 
senatorship by the unprecedented majority 
of 870,000 votes. The conclusion which the 
author draws, after viewing the matter from 
many angles, is that a Catholic could be 
elected so far as the popular vote is con- 
cerned, but that the politicians will prefer 
to play it safe by putting him up as candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency. 

God and Man in Washington is a very 
readable book. Written with constraint and 
without bias, it throws light on many inter- 
esting and little-known political and reli- 
gious problems. One fact emerges from it 
which no one will dispute—that religion 
provides more headaches for politicians than 
the average layman would think possible. 


Orrto EIsENSCHIML 





Summer Knowledge: New and Selected 
Poems: 1938-1958, by Delmore Schwartz. 
Doubleday and Company. 240 pp. $4.95. 


“By 1938 I had read so many books that 
I wrote one,” Mr. Schwartz remarks in one 
of the amusing prose interludes of his 
Vaudeville for a Princess. This emulative 
impulse seems to be the originating spark 
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of most of his poems, not only in their 
structure, but also in their content: in their 
general “feel” so to say. Although “love” is 
one of this poet’s favorite words, one which 
he employs with an almost frenzied gener- 
osity, the sort of love he expresses with most 
conviction is a worshipful love of Art, and 
of the legends accruing in particular, to its 
latter day martyrs. Whenever he drops a 
name like Baudelaire or Eliot or Kafka, the 
reader is supposed to gulp “Amen!” and ob- 
serve a two minutes’ awed silence. 

Well, an art whose main charge springs 
from an emotional dependence on past art, 
or art-legends, can be achieved. One thinks, 
indeed, of Joyce or Eliot or Rilke. Yet the 
relationship of these poets to the museums 
of culture was not so inuch reverential as 
combative; it was the rage of love, not its 
coyness, which vivified the memorable and 
arrogant splendor of their accomplishment. 
What made the modernist moment so alive 
and commanding was precisely its sense of 
combat and purpose. 

In their heyday, these writers had “some- 


thing else” in mind besides a neutral appre- * 


ciation of the objects in the museum; and 
when the time came to make room for their 
own works, the contents of the museum it- 
self had to be re-shuffled and, in some cases, 
hauled down and tucked away in cold stor- 
age. There is nothing in Mr. Schwartz’s 
verse which will change the way we, in turn, 
see these past masters; and I have singled 
them out for contrast because it is the image 
of the eminent modernists on which Mr. 
Schwartz, like so many poets of his genera- 
tion, is fixated. 

Thus, he has mistaken the temporary 
stratagems and sparrings of grim campaign- 
ers as the final word on his subject. In con- 
sequence, he has sought to cozen the Muse 
by means of a stalwart self-hatred, pop-eyed 
humility, and mystical acceptance of the 
divine injustice of the universe. Add to 
these ingredients a standard dose of Origi- 
nal Sin, mix well with abundant allusions 
to Shakespeare and Mozart, and prepare by 
a free-wheeling use of the techniques of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins and the later Eliot 
and you have that blend of somnolent know- 
nothingism which, alas, too often mars the 
teal and delicate virtues of Summer Knowl- 
edge. 
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The virtues are most evident in early 
pieces like the well-known “Ballad of the 
Children of the Czar” or “A Young Child 
and His Pregnant Mother.” Of later poems 
in the Hopkinsesque vein perhaps the best 
is “The Dark and Falling Summer.” 

As we progress from the caustic reveries 
of the early work to the poems of accept- 
ance and a rather grimly affirmed “joy,” we 
find an increase of trite phrases like “distant 
as the stars” or “thick summer foliage” or 
“bewildering reality” and a relish in asso- 
nance which, at times, becomes banal and 
labored: e.g., “blue’s last view” or “dark 
ark.” The poet also places an increased bur- 
den on adverbs, especially at the end of the 
line, which leads to ill-controlled rhythms, 
evasion of the demands of rhyme-scheme, 
and haziness of meaning. Exclamation marks 
to signify enthusiasm are also frequent. 
J. M. Murry, one of the early appreciators 
of Hopkins, did not fail to note the dangers 
of a technique based largely on assonance 
and a rhythmical counterpoint when he 
asked “. . . is not the music too obvious?” 

The fact that Mr. Schwartz is undoubt- 
edly one of our best poets under fifty is 
both a winning point in his favor and a sad 
reminder of the condition to which Ameri- 
can poetry has sunk. 

T. J. Ross 





Goodbye, Columbus, by Philip Roth. 
Houghton Mifflin. 298 pp. $3.75. 


A few years ago Philip Roth’s short stories 
began to appear in the Chicago Review and 
almost immediately one sensed that a new 
and original Jewish writer had appeared on 
the scene. His later tales in the Paris Re- 
view, the New Yorker, and Commentary 
won him national attention. And with the 
publication of Goodbye, Columbus, which 
includes a novella and five short stories, Mr. 
Roth has won acclaim in many literary 
quarters. There is little doubt that his is a 
fresh voice. He writes with verve and style. 
He is young (26) and has the arrogance and 
self-confidence of youth. The New York 
Times Book Review listed his volume as a 
book not to be overlooked, and important 
critics have been busy hailing him as an 
authentic voice of the young American- 
Jewish writer. 
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One of his stories, “Eli, the Fanatic,” is 
excellent and provides an insight into a de- 
velopment in Jewish life seldom commented 
on: the growth of yeshivas in the suburbs 
of large American cities and their impact on 
the Americanized and assimilated Jews of 
the suburbs. It is told with humor and sym- 
pathy and, at the same time, the author has 
some pungent things to say about the root- 
lessness of many Jews and the strong sense 
of belonging of the orthodox Jews who hold 
fast to their piety. 

Yet one cannot help feeling that, by and 
large, Roth is unnecessarily caustic and looks 
upon his fellow Jews with a jaundiced eye. 
In “The Conversion of the Jews” he is taste- 
less and incredible when he tries to persuade 
us that an eccentric young man can force his 
mother and his Hebrew teacher to accept 
the divinity of Christ. He is equally vulgar 
in “Epstein,” which is about an elderly Jew 
whose wife suspects he has picked up a 
venereal disease. It is unpleasant, unfunny, 
and “Jewish” only in the sense that the 
“hero’s” name is Epstein. 

“Defender of the Faith,” which originally 
appeared in the New Yorker, is a well-writ- 
ten account of a Jewish soldier who takes 
advantage of a fellow-Jew (a sergeant) and 
manages to do very much as he pleases be- 
cause he constantly reminds the sergeant 
that they are brother Jews. I recognize the 
humor of some of the situations in this tale, 
but I also can sympathize with those Jewish 
defense organizations that complained to 
the New Yorker that it had published an 
anti-Semitic story. 

The title story has a handful of amusing 
phrases, but the plot is pretty threadbare by 
now: a young Jew, on the make, falls in love 
with a girl of the upper middle class made 
famous by Herman Wouk in Marjorie 
Morningstar. They have a brief affair and 
the boy, after a while, returns to his own 
strata. Apart from the fact that there are 
some symbolism, some social commentary, 
and a few bright lines, the story is highly 
over-rated. 

Leon Uris, author of Exodus, recently told 
an interviewer that he is fed up with Ameri- 
can-Jewish writers who hate their fellow- 
Jews, who are in torment over the question 
of whether they are or are not good Jews. 
Roth is one of the writers Uris might have 
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had in mind. It cannot be denied that the 
young short-story writer writes well, but 
when one re-considers his work within the 
confines of a complete volume, one cannot 
help discovering that it leaves a rather bad 
taste in the mouth. Roth, of course, is free 
to select his material, his people, and his 
approach. One can admire his craftsman- 
ship, but he doesn’t have to like him. 


Harorp U. RrsALow 





The Southern Heritage, by James Mc- 
Bride Dabbs. Alfred A. Knopf. 270 pp. 
$4.00. 


Penetrating and powerful . . . full of in- 
sight and eloquent . . . closely reasoned 
... deeply moving . . . a new classic of social 
analysis—these are the terms which rush to 
mind as one absorbs this first book by the 
President of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil. 

Dabbs is a southerner to the core of his 
being. Deeply proud of the South’s great 
heritage of fine manners, loyal love of the 
land, and deep concern for personal rela- 
tionships, he nevertheless is no apologist for 
southern intransigence in today’s race rela- 
tions. Rather, he challenges the South on 
page after page to live creatively in the 
present era, not in the romanticized ante- 
bellum past, and to recognize that in his- 
torical terms integration marks a return to 


the finest traditions of the South, not a ° 


retreat from them. 

Writing chiefly for southerners, he does 
so with sympathy, compassion, and flashing 
insight. Helping them to examine the basic 
assumptions of their historic culture pat- 
terns and thus of their own individual lives, 
he shows quietly that most of their fears 
about integration are baseless. Only direct 
quotations can indicate the power and the 
quality of his persuasive writing: 

We draw a cold line down through our hearts 


and call it segregation. . . . No wonder we are afraid 
of abstractions; we are dying of one... . 


Under segregation power over the Negro was 
extended to every white man without any accom- 
panying responsibility. . . . Power without responsi- 
bility corrupts; and that’s the kind of power the 
whites have held in the South under segregation. 


We are denying to the Negro the basic, general 
obligation of justice, while proffering him the per- 
sonal gift of love. It is insulting to offer gifts while 
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refusing obligations. Love can never be offered in 


place of justice; it may be offered in addition to 
justice. 


At the height of its glory the South was de- 
stroyed. . . . If the economic and political order of 
the South had changed slowly, its social customs 
would have changed easily with it. But because that 
order disappeared in a stormy night, the South still 
clutches to its heart the things it said and did in 
that lost yesterday. 


She wanted the smokestacks upon a thousand 
hills; she didn’t see that the paths among them 
would constitute a new way of life. 


The South at its best is relaxed; at its worst it is 
either asleep or frenzied. 


The refusal of men to be treated as inferiors is 
the essential step toward their being treated as 
equals. Basic equality is equality in manhood, not 
in economics or politics or social position. 


The future belongs to those who can imagine it; 
those who only clutch the past are doomed. 


We have never been afraid of a fight; we hardly 
admit yet that we lost the Civil War. Let us accept 
now such a challenge as will astonish the world. 

Yes, this brilliant analysis will surely be- 
come one of the few classics among the 
many race-relations volumes now appearing. 
Here is a strong, wide bridge of human un- 
derstanding between North and South, and 
for both Negroes and whites for untold 
years to come. 


Epwarp G. OLsEN 





American Literature and the Dream, by 
Frederick I. Carpenter. Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc. 218 pp. $4.75. 


At a time when so much of contemporary 
literary criticism reads like poor sociology or 
strained psychology it is refreshing to come 
upon so literary an analysis as this work of 
Professor Carpenter’s. Unlike his timid con- 
temporaries, he has dared to make a theo- 
retical statement about the entire history 
of American literature and to pass many 
summary judgments about the authors who 
contributed to its evolution. His central 
theme focuses upon the varying affirmations 
and rejections of that libertarian “dream” 
of freedom, equality, and self-reliance which 
Jefferson saw as the essential and character- 
istic genius of the American Republic. Con- 
cerned to refute the notion that American 
literature evolved merely as a pendulum 
fluctuation between the schools of Roman- 
ticism and Realism, he argues a powerful 
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and its dialectical influence on American 
thought. 


The content of the American “dream” 
has often been contested in its details and 
interpretation but rarely in its emotional 
impact. As a rejection of the traditional 
hierarchies and the established religions of 
Europe, the “dream” was certainly as indi- 
vidualistic and libertarian as any expression 
of the eighteenth century. Exalted by the 
prophecy of Jefferson, and then by the affirm- 
ative philosophy of Emerson and the vibrant 
poetry of Whitman, the “dream” became 
a dominant aspiration in American life. To- 
day the “dream” still remains, as Chinoy 
has shown in his study, The Automobile 
Workers and the American Dream, which 
illustrates how the typical ideals of self- 
reliance and social mobility have survived 
even in this era of regimentation and urban 
industrialism. 


Possibly the most revealing chapter in 
Professor Carpenter’s book describes the 
pessimistic rejection of the radical, optimist 
and “libertarian heresy” so implicit in the 
dream. He portrays Melville, for instance, 
as the sombre pessimist who preferred the 
orthodoxy of law and its established moral- 
ity to the anarchic freedom of individual 
consciences. Melville dramatized this tragic 
rejection in depicting man’s blindness of 
passion and his impossible quest for a per- 
fect happiness in a hostile world. His ter- 
rible decision against Billy Budd and against 
the rationalist faith in man led him to his 
acceptance of a quiescence through the 
known and unquestioned God of Moses, 
and thus to his rejection of the impulsive 
and unfettered individualism of the “dream.” 


The later history of American literature 
has demonstrated the changing attitudes of 
refusal to accept this gloomy surrender of 
the “dream.” The pragmatic philosophy of 
Pierce and Dewey proposed that since evil 
was chiefly “social,” its cure could be effected 
through experimenting with the instruments 
and facts of society. Sinclair Lewis furthered 
this optimistic thought in his Rousseau-like 
conviction of the social validity of men’s 
aspiration. And Steinbeck, too, proposed his 
“one-syllable religion of love and unity” 
which could bind men together and so re- 
fute the accusations of guilt, loneliness, and 
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alienation levied by conservative thinkers. 
Seeking a new activism and popular self- 
identity for democracy (as in his Grapes of 
Wrath), Steinbeck yearned for that frater- 
nal and collective activism which would 
revive mass democracy from the “genteel” 
taboos and un-natural inhibitions which had 
been so fearfully imposed upon it. 

Over against these hopeful and liberal 
dreamers, even though they all lapsed from 
their optimistic extremes in time, Professor 
Carpenter places that strand of pessimistic 
and skeptical writing which found such an 
eloquent leadership in the drama of Eugene 
O’Neill. Dramatizing the vivid clash be- 
tween man’s unrealizable dreams and his 
squalidly inescapable reality, O'Neill even- 
tually concluded that man was inherently 
too grasping and sinful for goodness and, 
hence, that the romantic logic of the 
“dream” could lead only to paranoia and 
despair. The noble escapism of O’Neill’s 
early plays, when he confidently believed 
that “nothing is so precious as our illusions,” 
gave place to the later tone of nihilism and 
despair. Harly is it surprising that a fellow- 
pessimist, ‘Thomas Wolfe, should absorb his 
whole life and strength in a similar struggle 
with despair and self-destruction only to 
proclaim his final truth: even if man is born 
to suffer a tragic lot and to die, . . . “yet 
must he deny it all the way.” 

Professor Carpenter’s thesis of the unfold- 
ing “dream” is best appreciated from a study 
of the last chapter, in which he chronicles 
the four chief abuses and misinterpretations 
of the “dream” in recent generations. After 
looking at the positive and affirmative be- 
liefs of Emerson, William James, Lewis, 
and Steinbeck, he condemns the contempo- 
rary misuse of the “dream” on four counts: 
first, for the romantic excess of our “pie- 
in-the-sky” modernists who seek so eagerly 
for an impossible earthly happiness that 
they can court only tragical disillusion or 
cynical despair; secondly, for the inhuman 
and impersonal Messianism which drove all 
the affirmers (notably, except Thoreau) to 
teform the world as a substitute for reform- 
ing their own fallible hearts; thirdly, for the 
crass association which the remaining liber- 
als made between the vigor of the “dream” 
and the attainment of material progress (the 
present decade has certainly witnessed the 
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debilitating effect of popular prosperity in 
this sense of a declining ideology); and 
fourthly, for the even more unnatural asso- 
ciation of the old “dream” with a new and 
strident American nationalism, with all of its 
chauvinist “manifest destiny.” 

Despite these excesses and abuses it is 
evident that a potent form of the “dream” 
still lingers on. The Optimists and Idealists 
continue to yearn for a better scheme of 
things, and the less ambitious Pragmatists 
still maintain confidence in and aspirations 
for their more highly rationalized ends. The 
Traditionalist groups have not lessened 
their attempts to discredit the unfeasibility 
of the dreams of the romantics and of the 
liberals, nor have they ceased pointing with 
scorn to totalitarian states as an example of 
Rousseau-like rebellion and license run rife. 
Unhappily, one must agree that the polemi- 
cal dispute between these schools has sadly 
diminshed in recent years, and that a mood 
of conformist acceptance has settled in its 
place. Professor Carpenter does well, there- 
fore, to echo the query raised by Alfred 
Kazin on the future of American literature 
and of the “dream” which has so moved 
it: “For fifty years the ethos of American 
literature has been . . . resignation, attack, 
escapism but so rarely acceptance.” If the 
dispute resolves itself in the comfortable 
stagnation of a “popular” culture ( in which 
a Lewis or a Steinbeck would write for a 
Luce publication), we may rightly ask then, 
who will continue the dream and the radical 
criticism of the status quo which it has 
always implied? Shall it be the publishers 
most interested in maintaining the accepted 
stability of the present or the poets whose 
defumigated “angst” they have bought? 

Literature is a keen reflection of its times, 
the author is saying in an un-Marxist way, 
and it progresses, as the American “dream” 
has shown, not through gyrations of literary 
fashions, but chiefly through changes in 
social and philosophical confidence. Had he 
proved this with closer attention to such 
works as those of De Tocqueville or Louis 
Hartz (who looked at what is really meant 
by the notion of consensus which is so pre- 
vailing in American thought), he might have 
written an outstanding analysis on the true 
subject of the book’s title. 


WALTER GOLDSTEIN 
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"The lamps all America chooses!"’ 











BRADLEY manvracturinc company 


BRADLEY BUILDING - CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 

















SOVEREIGN | SALIX WARD & SALK 


HOTEL 


North Side’s Finest Hotel MORTGAGE BANKERS 


Experienced Catering Executives 


for all social functions 


WEDDINGS . . . BANQUETS 


rk 





MODERN SWIMMING POOL 


a. 11 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
6200 NorRTH KENMORE AVENUE 


Phone: BRiargate 4-8000 Phone: CEntral 6-0825 
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Facing Lincoln Park 
and 
Overlooking Lake Michigan 


o> 


NORTH AVENUE AND 
CLARK STREET 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


UNITED BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ww 


TUCK-POINTING 
WATERPROOFING 


And General Mason Work | 


Ww 


7 EAST HARRISON STREET | 


Chicago 5, Illinois 
Telephone: WAbash 2-6334 











Branches 
New York: 254 West 54th Street 
Indianapolis: Insurance Building 



































... SALAMI... PASTRAMI 
..- BOLOGNA 


for delicious magic—easy meals 





LOOK FOR THE VIENNA RED AND 
YELLOW PACKAGE 





VIENNA SAUSAGE MFG. CO. 


Chicago 7, Illinois 








SEND AN EXPERIENCED 











ADMINISTRATOR AND LAWYER 
TO THE LEGISLATURE 


——— fae! —— 
MICHAEL F. 


ZLATNIK 


State Representative 
8th DISTRICT 


REPUBLICAN 


* Author of Bill of Rights for the 
Aged 

* Member of Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives 


* Recommended by Illinois Good 
Government Institute 








Election: Tuesday, November 8, 1960 
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THE 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


of CHICAGO 












Complete Banking Services 


Years of Priendly TOP BANK INTEREST 
34 2 ye ; IN CHICAGO 


3% 


130 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


aoicentd 























A. J. COX & COMPANY 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 


FOURTEENTH STREET AND INDIANA AVENUE 


CONTINENTAL ENVELOPE CORPORATION 


Manufacturers and Printers — Direct to Consumer 
JEROME MARGULIES, President 
2929 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 
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ALL STATE BUILDERS & LUMBER COMPANY 


2939 South Cicero Avenue Cicero 50, Illinois 
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SMOLLER INSURANCE AGENCY 


Insurance Counsellors and Annuities 
141 West Jackson Boulevard Phone: WAbash 2-1978 


Seymour SMOLLER 
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The Devon-North Fown State Bank 


2345 WEST DEVON AVENUE, CHICAGO 45 
CHECKING AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
MASON A. LOUNDY, PRESIDENT 


SO BBB BSF HBF BF FB FB BSF OB GHSSWSSF BV SVS BSB FB VSS VVAWT SVT VAWAW*WSW*ABVASTSF 


. . . Israel is the product of the colossal toil, labor and industry of its 
citizens ... who are proud to go back to the soil and create a country, build 
a nation, inflame a hope and uplift their co-religionists wherever in the 
world they are in distress and fear. 


BUY ISRAEL BONDS 


Mr. and firs. Max FH. Bresduer 


Chicago, Illinois 














CONSOLIDATED BOOK PUBLISHERS 
153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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GUYON’S HOTEL 
4000 West Washington Blvd. - Chicago 24, Illinois 


JOSEPH S. GRANT MORTGAGE COMPANY 
All Types Of First Mortgage Loans 
Also Private Funds for Difficult Loans 
(We Cooperate With Attorneys) 
33 North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois - Phone: CEntral 6-8400 
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RODIN BROTHERS COMPANY 


DRY CLEANING and LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
1831 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 
Telephone: WAbash 2-8313 
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IRVING WEIN 


CLINTON WATCH CO. 


IMPORTERS 


w 


111 S. WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





QUALITY HOUSE 


Nationally Advertised 


LIQUORS, WINES 
and CORDIALS 
210 W. MADISON STREET 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


DEEMAR & SON 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


Sales — Mortgage — Insurance 


4722 N. KEDZIE IN 3-2020 
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VOTE FOR 
JUDGE 


OTTO KERNER 


Democratic Candidate 
For GOVERNOR 
State of ILLINOIS 








IN ESTIMATING the prob- 
ability of Judge Kerner’s success 
as a governor, if elected, the five 
years he has served as county 
judge give the best evidence of his 
capacity as an administrator. This 
is not purely a judicial office. It 
also has extensive administrative 
duties. For instance, the county 
judge has ultimate responsibility 
for the election machinery in Chi- 
cago and a part of the suburban 
area. Republican politicians as 
well as Democrats agree that 
Judge Kerner has vastly improved 
the conduct of elections, and 
greatly reduced the _ shocking 
abuses that went on for many 
years with hardly any official in- 
terference. 


Editorial, Chicago Daily News 


THE GREATEST HUMAN 
need in this state is for someone 
to rescue the thousands of chil- 
dren who are vegetating in the 
hell holes we provide for then in 
the state schools at Lincoln and 
Dixon 

Our present policy is ‘‘We reco &- 
nize the need, we will put it in 
the program.” I think Kerner is 
the kind of man who will take 
one look at these pitiful children 
and say, “This has got to stop. It 
will stop and we will find a way 
and we will do it now. . I 
know from personal observation 
what a hard worker he is, and 
hear lawyers and people in gov- 
ernment say he is an outstanding 
administrator. Jack Mabley 





His work as County Judge of 
Cook atc | has been cited for 
its reforms in election procedure 
and the handling of cases involv- 
ing adoptions, hardship, and com- 
plex legal and socia sae, 
He has been praised by jegal 
groups in various sections of the 
nation for his efficiency of ad- 
ministration and excellence in 
judicial demeanor. 
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KOSHER ZION 
SAUSAGE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


David Manaster, President 


| Manufacturers of 


COOKED, SMOKED AND 
PICKLED MEAT PRODUCTS 


Under U.S. Govt. Supervision—Est. No. 1 


159-161 SOUTH WATER MARKET 
SEeley 8-2208 














BIENENFELD 








GLASS CORPORATION 


OF ILLINOIS 
* 
Chicago’s Most Complete Stock 
of GLASS 
Ww 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Is Our Specialty 
* 


1525 WEST 35th STREET 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
Phone LAfayette 3-8400 

















220 WEST KINZIE — Phone: MOhawk 4-2800 
Across the street from the Merchandise Mart 


A Complete Line of DECORATOR FURNITURE and CARPETS 

















HARTMAN FURNITURE and 
| CARPET COMPANY 


Over 50 Years in Business 


ELMER H. MORRIS, President 
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We are pleased to announce that we have moved to a new home at 548 Lake 
Shore Drive, ground floor, where our spacious quarters and an en- 
larged, experienced office staff will enable us to maintain and 
excel our usual reliable service to our customers. 





JOSEPH LIPSHUTZ COMPANY 


WORLD WIDE INSURANCE 
SURVEY & SERVICE AGENCY, INC. 


Insurance Management 





OUR NEW TELEPHONE NUMBER IS 
Michigan 2-3020 


548 Lake Shore Drive Chicago 11, Illinois 




















For Better BOXES, Call MOnroe 6-6465 


Packaging for all Industries 


MUTUAL PAPER BOX 
CORPORATION 


1500 W. HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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AMERICANA MOTEL 


NORTH AVENUE and MANNHEIM ROAD 
MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 
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FLAMINGO - ON - THE - LAKE - HOTEL 
5520 South Shore Drive - Chicago 37, Illinois 
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The 
COSMOPOLITAN 
NATIONAL BANK 
of CHICAGO 


CLARK STREET and 
CHICAGO AVENUE 


SAL J. RUSSO 








SINAI KOSHER STAR 
SAUSAGE FACTORY 


3351-3359 SO. HALSTED STREET 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


O) 


WORLD FAMOUS 


Demanded exclusively by lovers of 
quality foods 


GUARANTEED KOSHER AND PURE 


48 





48 
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TYPOGRAPHERS 


222 SOUTH MORGAN STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


| Telephone: TAylor 9-7487 











For a Most Joyful Time of Your Life, and an Exhilirating Vacation Go to 


BREEZY POINT LODGE 
On Big Pelican Lake in Minnesota 
JACK SALENGER, President 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
1001 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Phone: SEeley 3-3677 
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Adelman Heating Corp. 
HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING 
Ventilating - Overhauling 
GENERAL REPAIRS 
3322 Fifth Avenue 
NEW Number VAn Buren 6-2929 
Chicago 24, Illinois 
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SHE SAFELY 
AND PROFITABLY 





BELL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


the Weather Bell corner 


CORNER OF MONROE AND CLARK 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Financial 6-1000 


Standard Securities 
& Management 
Corporation 








Specializing in 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
SALES - INSURANCE 
APPRAISALS 


w 


69 W. WASHINGTON STREET 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Carl H. Borak, President 
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LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
HOTEL 


Overlooking Lake Michigan 


181 EAST LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Hospitality and Service 
at its Best 





ECONOMY 
Plumbing & Heating Co. 


. 
1308 South Pulaski Road 
Chicago 23, Illinois 
Phone: CRawford 7-0200 








Reorganization and Appraisal 
Service to Attorneys, 
Courts and Banks 


RENDERING A COMPLETE SERVICE 
FOR YOUR CLIENT WITH OVER 
HALF A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE 


® 


SAMUEL L. WINTERNITZ 
AND COMPANY 


LIQUIDATORS - AUCTIONEERS 
APPRAISERS - REORGANIZERS 


First NATIONAL Bank Bipa. 
Phone: STate 2-5908 
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BORIS SMOLER & SONS 








DAYTIME DRESSES 
COTTON FROCKS 








3021 NORTH PULASKI ROAD - TELEPHONE: AVENUE 3-8000 


Chicago 41, Illinois 














Puerto Rico’s 


CONDADO BEACH HOTEL 


San Juan 


Whether your visit to Puerto Rico is for pleasure or for business, you 
will add to the charm of your stay when you stop at the world-renowned 
Condado Beach Hotel. ... A paradise island where the temperature 
varies between 73° and 79° most of the year. 
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KAISERAIRE Conditioning Systems 


VOTE FOR 
H. S. KAISER CO. CONGRESSMAN 
Contractors - Engineers SIDNEY R. YATES 
AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING Candidate for Re-election 


3344 WEST FRANKLIN BLVD. 
Chicago 24, Illinois 
Phone: NEvada 2-1400 


NINTH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 
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American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LA SALLE at WASHINGTON 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





IRWIN, SIDNEY & EMMANUEL GOLDMAN 


CENTURY FABRICS COMPANY 
| 








845 West Chicago Avenue Chicago 10, Illinois 

















a Hotel 





OVERLOOKING LAKE MICHIGAN 





| 1,000 ROOMS FOR YOUR COMFORT AND GOOD LIVING 





5454 SOUTH SHORE DRIVE ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





E. E. McELDOWNEY ORNER & 
PLASTERING CONTRACTOR S H AY NE ’ Inc . 


189 West Madison Street REAL ESTATE 
and MANAGEMENT 


Chicago 2, Ilinois 220 EAST GARFIELD BLVD._ |] 






































Chicago National Bank 


120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
Offers to Attorneys 
A COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 
Fullest Cooperation Assured 
Telephone: Financial 6-2700 


e@ 


EDWARD CONTORER 
Vice President and Trust Officer 


Camp 


Interlaken 
FOR BOYS 


EAGLE RIVER, WISCONSIN 


A WONDERFUL PLACE 


Where Your Son Can Develop a Sound Mind 
In a Sound Body 


Glorious Environment—Inspiring Care and 
Instruction—Excellent Cuisine 


For Information, See or Phone 


JOSEPH KUPCINET 
2737 W. Catalpa Tel. AR 1-6610 
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American Butt Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE COTTON BUFFS 


AND POLISHING WHEELS 


2414 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


BEN P. SAX, Presment 





ALL PHONES 
Plaza 2-3600 


Society 


® LINEN & TOWEL SUPPLY CO. 
® CLEANERS & DYERS INC. 


® LAUNDRY CO. 


5107-31 S. LAKE PARK AVE. CHICAGO 15, ILL. 
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AMALGAMATED 
Trust & Savings Bank 


111 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 


Chicago 38, Illinois 








WASHINGTON’S MOST 
FAMOUS HOTEL 


THE 
WILLARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Now at your service: 


NEWLY INSTALLED 
MODERN KOSHER KITCHEN 


AN ABBELL HOTEL 


‘| 























SHELLEY 
Steel & Fabricating Corp. 


Sheets - Strip - Plates - Coils 


Complete Steel Service 
WAREHOUSE and SPECIALTY 
STEEL PRODUCTS 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE 
1371-80 NORTH BRANCH ST. 
Chicago 22, Illinois 





MARSHALL HOTEL 


1232 N. LA SALLE ST. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
® 
CENTRALLY LOCATED 
CONVENIENT 
REASONABLE RATES 


eee 


Republic Plumbing and 
Heating Supply Co. 


1970 CLYBOURN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
Phone: LIncoln 9-5000 
MANUEL B. KAPLAN, President 
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PISER 


Memorial Chapels 


North Memorial Chapel South Memorial Chapel 
5206 Broadway, Chicago 40 - LO 1-4740 6935 Stony Island, Chicago 49 - DO 3-4920 


GRATCH-MANDEL MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
2235 West Division Street, Chicago 22 - BRunswick 8-5900 


— DIRECTORS — 


Cuartes E. Kaye ARTHUR MANDEL Evuecene J. MANDEL 
Mitton H. Yarre Sot Przer Louis ALBERT 


Reverence for the Dead — Consideration for the Living 

















ORIGINAL 





Jewish Funeral Directors Since 1865 


Weinstein & Sons J f / 
Since 1890 ur 


AND COMPANY 





8019 West Peterson Road 


LOngbeach 1-1890 NOW PROVIDE EXTENSIVE FACILITIES IN 
THEIR NEW CHAPEL 

2100 EAST 75th STREET, at Clyde Ave. 
Phone: Midway 3-5400 


Private Parking Facilities 


NORTHWEST: 
3140 West Lawrence 
LOngbeach 1-1890 


HERSHEY WEINSTEIN A dignified reverence for customs 

and ritual observance.... : A service 

President and home-like atmosphere of warmth 

LAURIE WEINSTEIN and beauty to bring comfort and 
Funeral Director consolation. 

















